Black-and-White or 
Sepia Prints, which? 


A mere matter of taste or preference 
easily solved by the photographer 
who uses 


Cyko Paper 


CYKO prints are either of a rich en- 
graving black, cold platinum black, 
warm albumen, warm sepia or Van- 
dyke brown tone—the color depends 
on the developer used and subsequent 
treatment. 


One paper does it all, and that paper 
is CYKO. 


It’s all explained in the Cyko Manual and Profes- 
sional Cyko Pointer, both yours for the asking. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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EXPOSITION-GROUNDS FROM THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING 


HAROLD A. TAYLOR 


Camera-Work at the Panama-California Exposition 


HAROLD A. TAYLOR 


A QHE Panama-California Exposition, now 
open at San Diego, in the southernmost 
part of California, is essentially a photo- 

graphable fair. In a climate where hardly a 

day passes without a few hours of sunshine, the 

ordinary snap-shooter cannot fail to take home 
with him exposures almost one hundred per cent 
perfect ; whereas the more serious amateur who 
enjoys working with color-filter and tripod will 
obtain beautiful bits that will be a joy to him 
for many, many months, and the autochromist, 
or color-plate worker, will find it a feast that will 
keep him busy many days. 

Situated on the hillsgjust back of the business 
portion of the city, in the center of a fourteen- 
hundred-acre park and overlooking the Harbor 


of the Sun, it has probably the most wonderful 
outlook that any exposition ever had. As one 
crosses the Puente de Cabrillo, it is as if one had 
journeyed to a foreign land, for its architecture 
is entirely different from what one usually sees 
at great expositions ; immense palaces, covering 
blocks, are here conspicuously absent and in 
their places are quaint buildings of Old Spanish, 
Spanish-Colonial and Mission architecture ; even 
the attendants and guards are all dressed in the 
picturesque garb of Old Spain and one can get 
bits that have decidedly foreign atmosphere. 
Perhaps the feature of greatest charm, par- 
ticularly to the color-plate worker, is the riot of 
color of the beautiful shrubbery and flowers that 
are in bloom from January to December. The 
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white buildings against a deep blue sky, a fore- 
ground of grass, shrubbery and thousands of 
poinsettias and many other flowers present a 
color-picture difficult to equal. This condition 
really requires a color-screen for the best results 
in ordinary photography, although the present 
orthochromatic qualities of photographic films 
give wonderfully pleasing results. 

The one dominant note is the California 
Building — a permanent structure of reinforced 
concrete, given to the City by the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is the Cathedral of the Great White 
City, with its tower that rises two hundred feet 
from the ground — a pure type of Spanish-Colo- 
nial architecture. The facade contains carved 
figures representing the early history of Cali- 
fornia, from Vizcaino, who first sailed into the 
Harbor of the Sun, down to the end of Spanish 
rule in California. 

In front of this noble structure is a court, on 
the south side of which stands the Ethnology 
Building of pure Mission architecture. From 
this court, through the arches of the corridors 
on each side of the main Prado, or street, many 
pretty views can be made. These corridors lead 
towards the Plaza de Panama, the big square 
in the center of the principal exhibit buildings. 
Here the tame pigeons that eat out of your 
hands the corn you purchase from the gaily 
dressed Mexicano, remind one of the pigeons of 


VISTA OF THE PIPE-ORGAN H. A. ERICKSON 


TOWER, CALIFORNIA BUILDING H. A. TAYLOR 
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St. Mark’s, at Venice, and give endless amuse- 
ment, photographic and otherwise. 

The open-air pipe-organ and its beautiful 
peristyle afford a great opportunity for compo- 
sition, to say nothing of the hundreds of little 
vistas one gets of these buildings through the 
trees and arches. 

Perhaps the most popular place for picture- 
making is around the small lagoon, or Mission 
Lake, as it should be called, for here the reflec- 
tions are always of interest to the photographer. 

The camerist must not forget to save a few 
films for the big exhibit of the Santa Fé Rail- 
road, a replica of an old Indian Pueblo, where 
studies of the Indians at their various vocations, 
all out of doors, will surely be needed, and the 
Indians themselves are a very accommodating 
lot, anxious to help you get good results, par- 
ticularly if a small silver-piece be tendered them 
for their trouble. In fact, the whole Exposition 
is a joy to every photographic enthusiast, and 
realizing its possibilities in this line the directors 
have permitted visitors to take cameras and tri- 
pods into the grounds for a fee of 25 cents a 
day, there being no limitation in regard to size. 


Eptson says “ Genius is two per cent inspira- 
tion and ninety-eight per cent perspiration.” 
This applies to photography the same as to any 
of the other arts and sciences. 
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The Wild Flowers of Pike’s Peak 


KENNETH HARTLEY 


NE of the most fascinating lines of work 
() for the amateur photographer who has 

the skill and patience to attempt it is 
the photographing of wild flowers. I do not 
mean photographing a vase of picked flowers, 
but going out into the wilderness and taking them 
where they grow. These “ home-portraits” of 
the wild plants are immensely more interesting 
than the “ gallery-photographs ” one often sees, 
or than the pressed specimens of the botanical 
collector, and particularly so when they can be 
found in such picturesque surroundings as in the 
mountains. 

It is interesting to know that Colorado con- 
tains a greater variety of wild plants than any 
equal area in the United States, ranging from the 
semi-tropical desert-plants of the southeastern 
plains to the arctic plants of the very high alti- 
tudes, and is therefore a particularly favorable 
locality for the “ photo-botanist.” The Pike’s 
Peak region, having the greatest range of alti- 
tude in the shortest distance, together with 
greater conveniences for getting about than 
most parts of the state, offers some peculiar ad- 
vantages for this work, and my experiences 
last summer have made me quite enthusiastic 
about it. 

Early last spring I noticed in the store-win- 
dows beautifully colored photographs of what we 
here call the anemone, but they were photo- 
graphed in a vase; and I thought how much 
better if they could be taken where they grow. 
Accordingly, the next afternoon I set out to find 
a plant which should have particularly fine 
flowers, gracefully arranged and with a pictur- 
esque background. I went where anemones 
were plentiful, and there seemed to be millions 
of them; but I searched all the afternoon with- 
out finding a single clump that would satisfy my 
requirements. I went again the next afternoon 
and hunted until nearly dark before finding any 
that would do. Even then I had to shift some 
of the “accessories” a little to get the picture 
that I wanted. 

It may be objected by the botanist that this 
is not a typical specimen of Pulsatilla hirsutis- 
sima, for it grows mainly in the open meadow ; 
but I will only reply that I am not primarily a 
botanical student, but rather a lover of the beau- 
tiful, and my object is to obtain records of these 
choice bits of natural beauty. 

The anemone picture was so successful that I 
resolved to utilize every opportunity to get pho- 


tographs of wild flowers, and as a result of last 
summer’s work I have negatives of thirty species. 
I hope te get at least as many more in 1915. 

The wild flowers in the immediate vicinity of 
Colorado Springs begin in April and are found 
in greatest profusion in May, although there is 
a continuous succession until October. In the 
foothills, from 7,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 
there are not many flowers until June, but they 
continue abundantly until mid-September. The 
real alpine flowers of the high altitudes, from 
12,000 to 14,000 feet, are found only in July 
and August. 

Many visitors to the Pike’s Peak region get 
the impression that there are very few flowers 
there, but that is chiefly because they stay on 
the main traveled roads. The most destructive 
animals found in Colorado are of the genus 
tourist, and they infest the Pike’s Peak region 
in large numbers, but fortunately few of them 
stray far from their familiar haunts, and the 
lover of nature need only go a little to one side 
from the frequented roads and trails to find nat- 
ural conditions practically undisturbed. 

The most beautiful flower of the lower altitudes 
is the yellow columbine, Aquilegia chrysantha. 
The flowers are almost as large as the well- 
known blue columbine, which grows higher up, 
and are of the same delicate texture, but light 
yellow. Photographing a columbine out of doors 
is as difficult as taking a laughing baby in the 
house. The large, heavy flowers on very slender 
stems are in almost constant motion ; even when 
no breeze can be felt there will be enough move- 
ment of the air to make them sway slightly. I 
waited half an hour before all four of these 
flowers were still at the same time. I had drawn 
the slide and stood, bulb in hand, watching 
every moment for them to come to rest. A 
long exposure was necessary — about twenty sec- 
onds—and I may count myself lucky to have ob- 
tained a perfectly sharp negative so soon. With 
the blue columbine I was not quite so success- 
ful ; I made three negatives, but even in the best 
of them there was one flower that did not 
stand perfectly still. 

I think, however, that the most interesting of 
our wild plants are the alpine species that grow 
above timberline, and it is easier to get them on 
Pike’s Peak than anywhere else in the state, for 
the Manitou and Pike’s Peak Railway, com- 
monly called the “Cog-Road,” will stop its 
trains to let you off at any desired altitude, and 
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THE SUMMIT OF PIKE’S PEAK 


the search for flowers can be commenced with- 
out any tiring preliminary climb. If you cannot 
get through in time to catch the afternoon train 
down, it is comparatively easy to walk back 
down hill to Manitou. 

From the picture of the summit of the peak 
one might think it entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion; but by looking closely some little plants 
with white flowers may be seen between the rocks 
in the foreground, and the fact is that every 
little ledge and crevasse, even in the most pre- 
cipitous face of the mountain, is filled with alpine 
plants. 

The brilliant yellow Sieversia turbinata was 
photographed in the little notch just to the right 
of the cloud-shadow, almost at the summit; the 
alpine primrose just a little below and to the 
left ; the alpine forget-me-not about a hundred 
yards from where this view was taken, at an al- 
titude of 12,500 feet. 

The aristocrat of the alpine plants is the crim- 
son primrose, Primula Parryi, which is found 
between 11,000 and 13,000 feet altitude. It 
grows only in sheltered places, and it is not sat- 
isfied with ordinary shelter, such as may be had 
at one side of a big rock ; but it must have a sort 
of shrine built for it, as in this picture, provid- 
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ing a roof as well as side-walls. The opening 
in this case was towards the north so the plant 
got no sunlight to speak of, but it seems to grow 
just as luxuriantly in the shade. The flower- 
stalks are from 10 to 15 inches tall, and the 
brilliant color of the flowers, contrasting with 
the rich green, glossy leaves, makes it exceed- 
ingly showy. 

Even the reddest of these mountain-floweis 
have enough purple in them to photograph sat- 
isfactorily on orthochromatic plates. A pan- 
chromatic would have given a more truthful 
rendering of the dark red Lilium montanum, 
but by giving a long exposure I got the flower 
very well, the only fault being that the surround- 
ing foliage is rendered somewhat too light. 

I never photograph a flower in sunlight, be- 
cause the sharply-defined shadows on the leaves 
make a lot of unintelligible lines. The flower 
itself may be satisfactory, but the rest of the 
plant is spoiled. I therefore try to select a 
cloudy day for flower-pictures, but this policy 
sometimes leads to some discomfort, for I often 
get more than mere cloudiness. The snowball 
saxifrage and the Arctic gentian were photo- 
graphed in a snow-storm. This sounds quite 
appropriate to the names of the plants, but it 
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Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 
SNOWBALL SAXIFRAGE 
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TIGER-LILY 
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CRIMSON PRIMROSE 


Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 
SMALL-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE 


Supper is early at the Summit-House, for 
every one gets up at four o’clock in the morning 
to see the sunrise. Sometimes this is a glorious 
sight ; but even if there is no particular interest 
in the east, it is always fascinating to me to 
watch the growing light on the mountains and 
valleys to the westward. This might be a won- 
derful subject for a big painting, but it cannot be 
adequately represented by a photograph. 

For wild-flower portraits, like the accompany- 
ing illustrations, it is necessary to have a camera 
with a bellows-extension equal to twice the focal 
length of the lens. This permits making pic- 
tures of the small plants life size. Any sort of 
lens will do, as it will have to be stopped down 
very small to obtain the necessary depth of focus. 
Orthochromatic plates are essential and usually 
a ray-filter should be used, particularly for blue 
or purple flowers with yellow centers. 

My equipment was a 5x7 Century camera 
with R. R. lens and Ideal, three-time ray-tilter. 
I carried a tripod to use when working among 
the cliffs; but for most subjects I had to get 


Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 
YELLOW COLUMBINE 


is not at all appropriate to the work of the 
photographer. It seems strange to go out after 
wild-flower studies dressed in winter-clothes 
with a heavy sweater and gloves on; but at this 
altitude, 13,000 to 14,000 feet, the temperature 
is never much above 40 degrees, and it is 
likely to drop to the freezing-point at any time 
if a cloud comes over the sun. Another trouble 
is that the cloud is likely to descend on to the 
mountain at any moment and envelop the 
photographer in semi-darkness. I was just 
ready to make an exposure on the Sieversia tur- 
binata, at an altitude of 14,000 feet, when a 
heavy cloud dropped over me; I waited a few 
minutes, hoping that it would lift, but it seemed 
to be getting darker, so I made the exposure, 
giving it three times as long as I had intended, 
and then I packed up my outfit as quickly as pos- 
sible, but my fingers were numb with the cold 
before I was ready to start on. Fortunately it 
was only a short climb to the top and the shel- 
ter and warmth of the Summit-House, where I Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 
arrived just in time for supper. COLORADO COLUMBINE 
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much closer to the ground, so I generally laid the 
camera-case down, leveling it up with stones, 
then set the camera on it, extended to the full 
length, and moved the whole camera back and 
forth until the principal flower was in focus, 
then reduced the aperture until sufficient depth of 


ANEMONE 


focus was obtained. 
Most of my pic- 
tures were taken 
with the dia- 
phragm set at 
F/64 (U.S. 256), 
and even that did 
not always give as 
much depth as I 
wanted. These 
are the numbers on 
the seale, but it 
must be remem- 
bered when com- 
puting exposures 
that if the lens is 
twice as far from 
the plate as the 
normal distance. 
the F-numbers be- 
come twice as 
great and the ex- 
posure must be 


four times as long. CACTUS 


Such long exposures are not always possible, 
however, on account of the movement of the 
plants, so it is often necessary to be satisfied 
with a little indistinctness in the background for 
the sake of greater speed. 

The attractiveness of the flower-studies may 
be very greatly in- 
creased by color- 
ing them and this 
is very easy to do 
with the various 
transparent colors 
on the market; 
but, unfortunately, 
they are not at all 
permanent. It is 
worth while to use 
colors that will 
last, although it 
takes a great deal 
more skill, and 
only the more ex- 
pensive of the 
standard water- 
colors are suffi- 
ciently transpar- 
ent; but the re- 
sults obtained will 
justify the effort. 
This work will re- 
call pleasant mem- 
ories on long win- 


KENNETH HARTLEY 
ter evenings. 
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FRENCHMAN’S BAY AT BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


GEORGE R, KING 


A National Menace 


SQUARE DEAL 


N speaking of an important national menace 
I shall confine myself to pawnshops and 
saloons, for these are surely among the 
principal trouble-makers which the nation is 
obliged at present to contend. I propose to say 
very little here about the saloon, except as a 
rendezvous of thieves, since this question is 
being fought at present throughout the country, 
and in many places successfully so; but the 
pawnshop — that insidious, subtle element of 
society — will receive the greater part of my 
attention. 

It may seem strange that a subject of this 
kind should be first approached through a pho- 
tographic magazine ; but one will have to agree 
with me that it must be started somewhere, for 
agitation along these lines has been most sadly 
neglected in the past. I fancy that, after read- 
ing this article, many will say — Why, it’s strange 
that I’ve not thought of this matter. 

But one may ask why I should attack the 
pawnshop or the saloon. What have they done 
to me? I might answer this by putting the ques- 
tion — What have they done to others?’ The sa- 
loon has never harmed me in the least, directly ; 
but it pains me to see the misery it has brought 
to others. The pawnshop has made trouble for 


nearly all of us, either directly or indirectly. 
During my eighteen years’ experience in manag- 
ing a photographic supply-business I have been 
in a better position than many others to witness 
the harm that results from their methods. Hun- 
dreds of cases have come to my notice where 
cameras and lenses of every description have 
been stolen from photographers, amateur and 
professional. Personally, I have been a victim 
many times. Appeals without number have 
come to me for assistance to locate stolen cam- 
eras and lenses, and in a few instances I have 
been able to offer suggestions that led to the 
recovery of the stolen goods. In several cases 
my efforts have been rewarded by watching the 
thieves take a much-needed vacation at Sing 
Sing; but such vacations were comparatively 
short, for these pirates, like the Mulligans, are 
soon out and at it again. And why is this so ? 
Simply because stealing and turning the goods 
over to the pawnbrokers offers them a money-mak- 
ing opportunity without much work or effort and, 
apparently, with little risk of being detected. It 
is no secret that the average pawnbroker wel- 
comes with outstretched hands, and no questions 
asked, the man or woman who has something of 
value to turn into money. 
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If all those who make a business of pawning 
would redeem the goods at the end of the stated 
time, it might be reasonable to assume that the 
articles pawned were not stolen; but such is not 


always the case. According to law, the pawn- 
broker must hold the goods in pawn for one 
year, at the end of which time he may dispose 
of them through the pawnbroker’s auction-sale. 
I am not prepared to say as to the percentage of 
unredeemed pledges that do find their way to 
these sales; but it is large. If any one doubt 
my word, let him attend one of these auctions 
and he will be convinced. There he will find 
goods, of every description, being turned into 
cash, and at profits that would astound those 
who are not familiar with this kind of thing. 
Here is an illustration. 

Some time ago a lens that belonged to me 
was stolen from one of my customers to whom 
I had lent it. The pawnshops were searched ; 
but nothing was found. A little over a year 
afterwards another customer of mine came in to 
show me what he had bought in the way of a 
bargain at one of the pawnshops. He had paid 
$75 to a pawnbroker who, in turn, had bought 
it at the pawnbroker’s auction-sale. It had been 
brought there by another pawnbroker who had 
bought it from the thief for $6. You may draw 
your own conclusions. This transaction netted 
the two pawnbrokers over 1,200 per cent profit. 

Now you will ask me what will become of the 
poor man who needs a loan, if the pawnbroker 
is put out of business. My contention is that 
the pawnbroker’s proposition, as it stands to-day, 
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is a thorn in the poor man’s flesh. He is asked 
to pay 24 per cent interest per year, when, in 
fact, he ought to pay no more than the legal 
rate of 6 per cent, if the municipalities through- 
out the country took charge of this business. If 
this plan is not feasible, let the government take 
charge of the matter, as some of the European 
countries are doing. For instance, if New York 
would establish a dozen places where money 
could be borrowed at 6 per cent by deserving 
applicants, and in each and every instance the 
application would be investigated before the 
loan were made, is it not clear that the honest 
borrower would be benefited ; whereas it would 
be impossible for the thief to raid a house and 
turn over his nefarious pillage into gold as soon 
as he can visit the licensed pawnshop after the 
theft and possible murder has been committed. 

I fail to see where the public gets a square 
deal under our present system. I, alone, cannot 
hope to put an end to the activities of these 
parasitical Molochs ; but if we all pull together 
and place the matter squarely before the public, 
it will not be long before the subject is discussed 
in legislative halls and elsewhere. Let every 
one put his shoulder to the wheel and help this 
just cause along. Every time we-remove an 
evil from society, we get just that much nearer 
to the long-looked-for millennium. If the dawn 
of the much-talked-of new civilization is about 
to be with us, let us enter into the new order of 
things with only a recollection of the saloon and 
pawnshop as evils which had to be tolerated 
during the unfolding of our consciousness. 
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Why I Use a Soft-Focus Lens 


CHARLES O. DEXTER 


HE lens with which to obtain the most 

satisfactory results depends upon the 

particular line of work one intends to 
pursue. My interest has been particularly in 
landscape and a little in portraiture. For this 
work I have tried different types of lenses, such 
as the single achromatic, the rapid rectilinear 
and some of the best anastigmats. None of these, 
however, would give entire satisfaction. But on 
trying the soft-focus lens, I found it possible to 
obtain a latitude of quality that I had never been 
able to acquire before. 

With the anastigmat lens, for instance, diffu- 
sion could be obtained only by throwing the lens 
somewhat out of focus, and usually some part of 
the picture was very sharply focused ; whereas 
other parts were more or less diffused, giving a 
very disagreeable effect. Such faults, of course, 
could be somewhat modified in the printing. 

With the soft-focus lens, by proper focusing 


and by varying the size of the aperture, almost 
any quality desired could be obtained, and, at 
the same time, it was possible to obtain a better 
atmosphere, a more stereoscopic effect, a better 
separation of planes, and a pleasing quality 
throughout. By proper control of the aperture, 
the quality of the sunshine could be better ob- 
tained than with a highly corrected lens. With 
the latter when the sun is shining brightly on 
foliage, where any portion of the view is out of 
focus, every leaf or object in the sunshine ap- 
pears as a diffused white ball of light; whereas 
with a soft-focus lens, by controlling the aper- 
ture and on account of the apparent depth of 
focus of the lens, every portion of the view 
seems to be in equally good focus, and the light 
is softly diffused. 

In portraiture, except possibly in the case of 
children, whose features are round and skin is 
smooth, it seems to me that the soft-focus lens 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


has some advantages over even a portrait-lens. 
The amount of diffusion is easily controlled and 
all’parts are apparently well focused. For in- 
stance, if the camera is focused sharply on the 
eye, as is the usual practice, the ear or hair or 
any other part of the person appearing in the 
picture also appears in focus and_ perfectly 
natural; whereas, with a highly corrected lens, 
if focused on the eye, all the detail at that point 
is sharply delineated. Besides, other portions of 
the features, such as the ear, for instance, which 
is beyond the plane of the sharp focus, fre- 
quently appears only as a ball of diffusion hav- 


: 


CHARLES 0. DEXTER 


ing little resemblance to an ear and does not 
accord with human vision. 

As the soft-focus lens is only partly corrected 
for certain colors, considerable care must be 
used to get satisfactory results. Under cer- 
tain conditions of coloring, it will be noticed that 
with certain colors in the view the diffusion will 
be much more extreme at a certain aperture than 
under other conditions with other colors. 

There are, of course, some subjects to which 
a soft-focus lens is not well adapted under any 
circumstances, such as marine-views with break- 
ing surf, where all detail would be lost. 
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BY THE OLD MILL-STREAM 


CHARLES 0. DEXTER 


Supplementary Lens-Sets and Their Uses 


A. E. SWOYER 


T is well known that many different results 
may be obtained in photographing any ob- 
ject from a fixed point simply by changing 

the focus of the lens used ; commercial photo- 
graphers, pictorialists and others who are forced 
either by the nature of their work to produce 
views of varying angle or who desire to inter- 
pret properly that which they see before them 
usually meet this need with a “battery” of 
lenses —that is, a number of lenses of varying 
foci which will fit interchangeably into the 
camera-shutter and may be substituted one for 
another as the occasion arises. Such a battery 
is not only rather expensive, but is bulky and 
awkward to carry; fortunately, the supplemen- 
tary lens-sets — consisting of a number of 
glasses of varying foci not usable separately, 
but intended to slip over the lens already on the 
camera and to be used in connection therewith — 


are obtainable at slight expense and will meet 
the needs of the average worker satisfactorily. 

Such sets consist usually of six glasses; these 
are known respectively as portrait, copying and 
enlarging, wide-angle, telephoto, ray-filter and 
duplicator. The first four named are those 
with which we have to do, since the purpose of 
the others is served without affecting the focus 
of the combination; that of the ray-filter is 
simply the more or less proper rendition of 
color-values when it is used in connection with 
orthochromatic plates, whereas the duplicator 
has the unique, but almost useless, property 
of allowing two photographs to be made on op- 
posite ends of the same plate. 

The purpose of the others, which are so- 
called positive- or negative-lenses, as the case 
may be, is to change the focus of the combina- 
tion when slipped over the lens already on the 
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camera ; it is in reality the focal length of each 
combination and not any inherent quality in the 
supplementary lens itself which produces the 
desired result. To understand the effect of 
such lenses, therefore, it is necessary first to go 
a little into the results which changes in the focal 
length of a lens-combination will produce. 
Changing the focal length, of course, affects 
the angle of view covered, the depth of field, 
and the speed of the combination. Thus we 
know that the question of whether a lens is 
classed as a normal or wide-angle depends al- 
most entirely upon the size of the plate with 
which it is used; that is, if the focal length is 
equal to the diagonal of the plate, the lens is 
usually classed as normal ; if much greater than 
the diagonal, as long-focus or even as telephoto 
and if much less, we call it a wide-angle. A 
single 5-inch lens, therefore, might be normal 
for a 314 x 414 plate, long-focus on a 214 x 31), 
and wide-angle on a 4x5. A 5-inch lens 
would be an extreme wide-angle on a 5x7 
plate, but would have to be stopped down consid- 
erably in order to cover it properly. Inasmuch 
as the lens with which your camera regularly 


Table of View-Angles 


As compiled by CLARENCE B. Woopman, Px.D. 
Courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company 


Divide long side of the plate by Equivalent Focus 


If the The If the The If the The 
Quotient | Angle Quotient Angle Quotient | Angle 
is is is is is is 
Degrees Degrees | Degrees 
0.282 16 0.748 41 1.3 66 
0.3 17 0.768 42 1.32 67 
0.317 18 0.788 3 1.36 68 
0.335 19 0.808 44 1.375 69 
0.353 20 0.828 45 1.4 7 
0.57 21 0.849 46 1.427 q1 
0.389 22 0.875 47 1.45 72 
0.407 23 0.89 48 1.48 73 
0.425 24 0.911 49 1.5 74 
0.443 25 0.933 50 1.53 7D 
0.462 26 0.954 51 1.56 76 
0.48 27 0.975 52 1.59 yi 
0.5 28 1.0 53 1.62 7 
0.517 29 1.02 54 1.649 79 
0.536 30 1.041 DD 1.678 80 
0.555 31 1.063 D6 81 
0.573 32 1.086 57 1.739 82 
0.592 33, 1.108 58 1.769 83 
0.611 34 1.132 59 1.8 84 
0.631 35 1.155 60 1.833 8&5 
0.65 36 1.178 61 1.865 86 
0.67 37 1.2 62 1.898 87 
0.689 38 1.225 63 1.931 88 
0.708 39 1.25 | 64 1.965 89 
0.728 40 1.274 65 2.0 90 


More accurately, the diagonals of the plates should be taken. 
Diagonals of common sizes are as follows: 314 x 444, 5.3; 314 x 
6.5; 4x5,6.4; 5x7, 8.6; 614x844, 10,7; 8x 10, 12.8 inches, 


Table of Hyperfocal Points 


Equiva- 
lent | At Stop | At Stop | At Stop At Stop | At Stop |At Stop 
Focus | F/45 F/5 F/6.3 F/8 ‘/11 F/16 
of Lens | 
| | | On 
Scale On Scale|On Scale On Scale/On Scale) Scale 
5” | 117’ | 106 | 84’ 66’ 48” | 33" 
6” | 169° | 152’ | Ter’ 967 69’ | 48’ 
| 
7 =| 231’ | 207° | 165’ | 130’ MY | 65’ 
8” | 300’ | 271’ | 215’ | 170’ | 123’ 85’ 
| 
| | 
10” 470° 42:3’ 336° 265’ 192’ | 132’ 


Example: A 5” lens with stop F/16 would show everything 
sharp from 16/ to infinity if the pointer were set to 33’ on the 
scile. At F/4.5 the same lens set at 117’ would give sharp images 
of objects only from about 58’ to infinity. 


is equipped is presumably “ normal” for the 
size of plate or film used, if you fit a supple- 
mentary lens marked “ wide-angle,’ you produce 
a combination of shorter focus than the original 
lens, but which will not cover the entire plate 
unless it is stopped down. The angle covered 
by lenses or combinations of any focal length 
may be determined readily from the table oppo- 
site, which is published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Depth of field, also, is much affected by the 
focal length of the lens or the combination 
used ; the shorter this focal length becomes, the 
greater is the depth of field, as may be seen in 
the table above, adapted from one published by 
the above-named firm. This point becomes of 
value when it is desired to use a camera rapidly 
or secretly, as in street-photography, for, of 
course, the greater the depth of field the less 
will be the need of accurate focusing. Although 
a supplementary lens is rarely used to shorten 
the focus for this purpose, there is no reason 
why it might not be done, provided its correc- 
tions were such as not to necessitate too great 
stopping down in order to obtain a sharp image. 
Such stopping down also increases the depth of 
field and becomes important when a negative- 
lens is used in connection with that already on 
the camera to form a telephoto-combination in 
order that any depth may result. 

The speed gained by shortening the focus of 
the combination is often overlooked, yet that 
greater speed is obtained thus may be determined 
by a moment’s consideration. We know, of 
course, that the F-value of a lens at any open- 
ing is found by dividing the focal length by the 
diameter of the actual aperture, both being in 
inches; a _ 6-inch lens, then, with an actual 
diaphragm-opening of 6 inches, would work at 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK 


F/6. But suppose that we slip a supplementary 
lens over the glass already on the camera and 
thereby reduce the focal length of the combi- 
nation to 3 inches; the actual opening of 1 inch 
would remain unchanged and the working- 
speed of the combination would be reduced to 
F/3, allowing an exposure to be made in one- 
fourth the time required for the regular lens 
alone. In practice, of course, this increase in 
speed eould not be carried to any such extent ; 
the optical corrections of such a combination 
would not be sufficiently good to permit of its 
working at such a large relative aperture, and 
it would be necessary to stop down in order to 
secure critical definition, while the covering- 
power would be insufficient without the applica- 
tion of the same remedy. Thus, in either case, 
much of the gain in speed shown by the figures 
would be sacrificed. 

So much for a short summary of the factors 


KARL STRUSS 


introduced by the laws of optics which affect the 
results obtainable by altering more or less the 
focal lengths of the camera-lens ; to apply these 
facts directly to the use of supplementary lenses, 
as such are listed in the sets commonly sold, let 
us consider separately each of the types previously 
mentioned and determine not only what sorts of 
work each makes possible, but the reason for 
the results obtained. 

First mentioned of such lenses was the por- 
trait-attachment; this shortens the focus and, 
when properly made, introduces a very slight 
diffusion and produces the roundness of image 
so much desired and found rarely except in the 
complete lenses designed for studio-work in 
portraiture. This supplementary lens should 
not be confused with the Kodak Portrait-At- 
tachment, which is designed solely to permit 
large bust-portraits or good-sized images of ob- 
jects at close range to be made even with the 
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short bellows-draw of Kodaks and other pocket- 
cameras; it gives better definition than the 
attachment sold with the sets and is suitable for 
a wider range of work, but it does not give 
the diffusion nor roundness of image noticeable 
with the former. Thus the portrait “ slip-over ” 
lens is suitable not only for portrait-work, but 
for landscapes and other work where increased 
speed and a pictorial effect is desired as well. 
The Kodak Portrait-Attachment, while giving 
good results in portraiture within the limits 
above set forth, may also be used to produce 
any sort of large-sized image with a camera of 
short bellows-draw; it is particularly adapted 
to all cameras in which focusing is done by 
scale, since each lens is accompanied by a scale 
giving the points at which the pointer should 
be set to bring the attachment into focus for 
any distance. If the supplementary lenses as 
usually sold are used, these points should be de- 
termined by focusing the empty camera with the 
back removed and a sheet of ground-glass in its 
place and the results marked on the focusing- 
scale; this, of course, is necessary only with 
those cameras which ordinarily do not provide 
for ground-glass focusing. 

Next in the list comes the copying and mag- 
nifying “slip-over”’; this is so like the Kodak 
Portrait-Attachment in its possibilities that the 
ground was pretty well covered in the preceding 
paragraph. As implied by its name, its particu- 
lar function is to copy photographs, drawings 
and similar objects, as well as to photograph 
small objects in natural size with a compara- 
tively short bellows-draw. This magnification 
may be increased by interposing a reading-glass 
between the object and the lens, as explained in 
an earlier article of mine in PHoto-Era. The 
copying- and enlarging-lens is not strictly inter- 
changeable with the portrait-type, for the reason 
that it is corrected to give a more or less flat 
field and also a sharp image rather than one 
slightly diffused. 

The wiile-angle attachment is another positive- 
glass which shortens the focus of the combina- 
tion; while this glass is so ground that it tends 
to increase the angle of view covered and also 
to obstruct as little of the light-rays entering at 
an obtuse angle as possible, still it requires con- 
siderable stopping down in order to cover the 
plate properly, and hence offers no increase in 
speed. Its field is that of the ordinary wide- 
angle, although it is not so satisfactory in use as 
a properly corrected complete lens of that type ; 
it should be used in confined situations, and 
although it may be employed in a small room to 
make good-sized portraits which would be im- 
possible with a lens of longer focus, its proper 


field is in architectural photography and in in- 
terior-work. If you do a great deal in these 
special lines, it will pay you to invest in a wide- 
angle anastigmat ; but if you follow the general 
practice of amateur-photography, the supplemen- 
tary lens will enable you to meet the few occa- 
sions for wide-angle work which will arise. In 
using any type of wide-angle lens it is to be 
remembered that apparent distortion will be the 
result, although this distortion will vanish if the 
print is inspected at a distance equal to the focal 
length of the lens used; yet such inspection is 
usually made at a greater distance and the wide- 
angle should never be used unless it is otherwise 
impossible to include the desired portion of an 
object from the available viewpoint. 

Last of the supplementary lenses with which 
we have to do is the telephoto-attachment ; this 
is the only negative-glass of the series here re- 
ferred to and, therefore, while unable of itself to 
form an image, in connection with the positive- 
lens already on the camera, it forms a long-focus 
combination valuable in photographing distant 
views or in obtaining large-size images of nearer 
objects. Its use also is suggested in ensuring 
better perspective and in obtaining large-size 
images upon the original negative instead of 
relying upon subsequent enlarging, although 
in the latter case it is necessary sometimes to 
enlarge, even when with the aid of the telephoto 
an image of fair size has been obtained in the 
first place; this is particularly true in natural- 
history work. But, as we have seen, as the focal 
length of a lens is increased its depth of field 
decreases ; therefore it is necessary to stop down 
the telephoto-combination, not only for this cause 
but in order to compensate for errors in its cor- 
rections. In spite of all this, the supplementary 
telephoto-lens finds a multitude of uses in even 
the ordinary work of photography. 

Of the four lenses here mentioned it is some- 
what difficult to choose, in so far as general 
utility is concerned. Each and all of them have 
their uses and are worth having in one’s equip- 
ment. They may be used not only each for its 
special purpose and thus greatly enlarge the field 
of the camera already equipped with a general- 
purpose lens, but within limits they may be used 
each in ways other than that for which they 
were designed particularly, and thus give an 
assortment of focal lengths permitting even of 
serious pictorial work, and without the expense 
and bulk attached to batteries of complete lenses. 
In this connection, however, it is well to sound a 
warning as to the extremely cheap sets of sup- 
plementary lenses sold by the department-stores 
and others; the best sets are far from expen- 
sive — many standard makers supply complete 
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sets of the six pieces for $9.00, or single glasses 
at $1.50 each —and will ensure a quality of 
work at least sufficient to warrant their use. 

As has been stated previously, the use of such 
lenses is based upon the fact that, when em- 
ployed in connection with the regular camera- 
lens, they form a combination with a focal length 
different than that of the lens alone. Since the 
working-aperture is found by dividing the focal 
length by the actual aperture, and since in such 
combinations the actual aperture remains the 
same, it is plain that as the focal lengths are 
altered the diaphragm-markings on the shutter 
become inaccurate. In order, then, to deter- 
mine the proper exposure for each of the various 
combinations, it is necessary to calculate the 
F-value of the opening for each; it may then be 
marked upon the mounting of the supplementary 
lens where it is always convenient for reference. 

Finding this relative aperture may best be 


ab 
done by means of the formula, = x, where x 


is the F-value of the fixed aperture for the new 
focal length, a is its F-value for the regular 
camera-lens alone, b the old focal length, and 
e the new focal length. As an example, sup- 
pose that a lens of 8-inch focus is capped with a 
supplementary lens reducing this focal length to 
6 inches, and it is desired to find the F-value 
for the new combination of F/8 as marked on 
the original shutter. Substituting in the formula, 


STILL-LIFE 


4x8 


we have -==x, or x = 14, which is the 


equivalent of F/6. Since we do not always 
have the focal length of the new combination, it 
is well to remember that it may be found with 
sufficient accuracy for our purpose by focusing 
upon some distant point and then measuring the 
distance between the center of the lens-system 
and the ground-glass—this is not invariably 
correct, but we may treat this distance as the 
required focal length without introducing errors 
serious enough to interfere with our calculating 
the necessary exposures. 

Thus endeth the summary of the powers and 
uses of the supplementary lenses — and dry and 
uninteresting enough it sounds. Nevertheless, 
if one experiments with these glasses, paying 
some attention to the limitations of their use as 
here set forth, and using care to see that the 
exposures are correctly made for the actual 
working-aperture of the lens-system, instead of 
for the stops marked on the shutter, the results 
obtained will soon prove the utility of the cheap 
and sometimes despised slip-overs. 


In my intercourse with people I find that 
quite often the person who knows the least 
about what constitutes a good picture is the one 
who most often is very decided in what he be- 
lieves to be good or bad. — Claude L. Powers. 


H. R. DECKER 


HONORABLE MENTION — STILL-LIFE 
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Side-Trips in Camera-Land by Motor-Boat 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


Y friend Charlie resides in one of the 
little towns on the mosquito shore of 
Long Island, within sound of the sad 
sea waves and in sight of the Fire Island light. 
He is the proud possessor of a motor-boat, one 
of the go-as-you-don’t-please kind, and “ once 
upon a time,” as the fairy-story says, he invited 
me to take a trip on the heaving bosom of Great 
South Bay. When pressing the invitation he 
said, “ Be sure to bring your camera along ;”’ 
but if he knew me as well as some others, he 
would have realized that I wear my little 
“black box,” so to speak, as I do my hat or 
shoes. I don’t always make use of it, but I 
bear in mind “the things that happen when 
you haven’t got a gun” and carry a supply of 
photographic ammunition for such emergencies. 
To tell the truth, I don’t know, without a lot of 
hard study, which end of a motor-boat is which. 
I bow to the stern and am sometimes stern 
to the bow, without being aware of the fact. 
Whether Charlie’s boat is a hydroplane or a dis- 
placement model, I don’t profess to know. All 
I really comprehend is that it isa boat, propelled 


by some kind of a “ gas” motor, with the aid of 
much “ hot air” supplied by the skipper and sup- 
posed to be provided with all patent devices for 
the safety and convenience of passengers, includ- 
ing both water- and fire-escapes. Atany rate, 
Charlie says it is a “ bird,” and I cheerfully take 
his word for it. 

To fortify myself with a proper number of 
technical terms before taking the trip I looked 
through the current motor-boat magazines, but 
in the face of so many new and strange names 
for parts and appliances I felt very much “ at 
sea.”’ I noticed in all specifications a certain 
number of H. P. I understand what C. P. refers 
to in reference to photographic chemicals ; but 
where H. P. comes in on motor-boating I can’t 
figure out, unless it means “hard put.” I 
know that some motor-boats are very much 
H. P. on the speed-limit, and I can also see 
its application to certain photographers whom I 
know to be very much H. P. on the cash-limit. 
However, to return to our little excursion. 

We, that is, Charlie, myself and a party of 
young ladies, “ walked the plank ” to board his 
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little craft early one July morning and, after 
only fifteen or twenty minutes of cranking and 
motor-adjustment, started off on our cruise. 
Charlie owns a neat little boat-house on the side 
of a narrow inlet where he “ garages ”’ his boat, 
and he was so intent on the “ kicking” of his 
motor that he forgot the narrow limit of sea- 
room, knowing not that he was headed for the 
opposite bank until one of the ladies screamed, 
“Oh, Charlie! You're running into the 
shore!” Charlie jumped up and made a des- 
perate jab at the bank with a_boat-hook, but 
just then the bow struck and the shock landed 
him in a heap beside the motor. As a photo- 
grapher I didn’t know what I wanted most —a 
focal-plane shutter or a motion-picture outfit. 

A nice experience for a land-lubber, to see 
the skipper of the expedition make such a blun- 
der at the start, wasn’t it’ Well, after we 
picked Charlie up and set him on his * sea- 
legs” again, he pushed the boat around into the 
channel and we soon scooted out into the broad, 
open expanse of the bay. For possibly half an 
hour we sped along enjoying the invigorating ef- 
fect of the salt air, when the motor suddenly gave 
a choking gasp and went “dead.” Charlie 
stripped off his coat and went to it like an old 
hand on the job; but experienced as he was he 
fussed and fumed, and said unkind things about 
motors in general, and this one in particular, 
without seemingly making any headway. One 
of the young ladies at this moment commenced 
to sing *“ Drifting,’ and we all caught the 
“drift” of her meaning at once. It was a 
case of “ drift”? without the “ draft,’’ caused by 
a speeding boat; the sun was hot and we knew 
it. Happily the motor presently made up its 
mind to behave again; as it had “died,” it 
emitted a second gasp of “ gas-trick”’ import 
and then settled into a steady “ purr” of self- 
started satisfaction. With the resumption of 
motion the breeze returned and we began to 
realize the possibilities of motor-boating again. 

Making port at Oak Island about noon we 
proceeded to do justice to the contents of a 
generous lunch-basket. Never was feminine 
persuasion in the form of sandwiches more wel- 
come, and I forthwith made a group-photograph, 
entitled, ‘Too many cooks is a lie.” 

After loafing around for an hour or so, dur- 
ing which time I took advantage of several good 
camera-opportunities, both landward and sea- 
ward, we continued our cruise and spent the 
afternoon in sailing around the bay, visiting Fire 
Island and other points of interest and return- 
ing to the inlet in good time for supper. 

It may well be asked right here, “ What has 
all this got to do with photography?” The 


answer is that motor-boating is only a means to 
an end like every other form of travel; in this 
particular instance the end in view is picture- 
making, and there can certainly be nothing more 
fascinating in photography than good *“ water- 
scapes.” Also their variety is endless. 

After this first experience in Charlie’s motor- 
boat we made many more trips during summer 
and early autumn without a hitch of any kind, 
just gliding along as though motor-troubles were 
a thing unknown to navigation. Charlie ex- 
plained the “ kick-up” on the first trip as the 
motor’s company manners, due to taking out a 
* Jand-lubber ” for a first excursion on the deep— 
a sort of a ‘“sea-hazing”’ process of initiation. 
If you want pictures, you must go where they 
are, and as the walking is sloppy at sea, I always 
welcome Charlie’s invitations to increase my 
marine-collection. He provides the pictures and 
I get away with many of him besides that he 
knows nothing of. A motor-boat puts you on 
intimate terms with ships and many other things 
of importance that look tiny from shore, fills 
your lungs with ozone, gives you a good appe- 
tite — or none at all, either being beneficial — 
and tells you beyond question who has the prize 
disposition of the party. A motor-boat is as 
obliging as a horse trained to a milk-route. It 
will float along at quarter-speed so that you 
may “drink in” the passing waterscape, or will 
stop altogether at any time or place to ensure a 
negative free of fuzziness due to vibration, re- 
ealling the early pictorialist and his “ dodge” of 
kicking the tripod-leg during exposure. Some- 
times, too, it will stop of its own volition when 
no stop was intended; but even if Charlie bor- 
rows from another than Webster the words to 
express himself, the incident gives you an added 
opportunity for genre-pictures in the cock-pit as 
well as a stirring view of the always-at-this-time- 
approaching excursion-steamer that promises to 
pass within four boat-lengths and put your frail 
craft on its beam-ends with the wake. 

However, all these incidents, the bitter as 
well as the sweet, are items in the scenario of 
many an interesting little drama that you will 
enjoy living over again the following winter and 
elaborating into a hair-breadth-escape yarn to 
your most readily gullible friend. Such is 
human nature, the enthusiasm of youth, artistic 
license, or what you will. 

If you are lucky enough to own a motor-boat, 
or to have a friend kind enough to invite you 
for a cruise in one, take your camera and use it 
early and often; it will pay you pleasant memo- 
ries, perhaps in dollars and cents. Steer by 
compass, expose by meter, and you can’t go 
very far wrong. 
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EFORE going very 
far in dog-photo- 
graphy you will find 

that there are two classes 
of customers. There is the 
dog-crank who wants his 
dog portrayed in perfect position, broadside- 
view ; and the other who prefers a characteristic 
self-posed picture, the latter being much in the 
minority. There is difficulty in pleasing the 
first-named, for he insists on adjusting the dog’s 
anatomy by hand, the results of which are not 
always satisfactory. The animal will in most 
cases appear strained or frightened. He may 
have been a winner and his points well known, 
but that is not sufficient. 

“ The dog is a little heavy now, please make 
him look thin. He is a little thin now, don’t 
make him look skinny. Can yeu shorten up his 
back a little and still take him broadside ’ His 
chops are two hollow now, don’t exaggerate them 
with shadows,” ete., ad infinitum. Alas! the 
poor photographer! He must perform magic 
with the powers of light and darkness. Motion- 
pictures are the only adequate means of display- 
ing such a performance. 

Perfect broadside-views become tiresome to 
me as a picture and make all dogs appear much 
alike in that they lack the individual and spon- 
taneous expression characteristic of the subject. 
The self-posed picture may require longer to 
make, but leads 
to variety of re- 
sults with indi- 
viduality and 
is more inter- 
esting to the 
non-critic. 
Dogs that have 
been to a few 
shows know 
what is ex- 
pected of them 
in the ring, but 
are frequently 
like disorder let 
loose when at 
home. The 
kennel-man or 
owner will con- 
fidently assert 
that he can pose 
the dog at once. = EXERCISING A BORZOI 


Photographing Dogs 


ARTHUR G. 


ELDREDGE 


After an hour or more of 
fruitless attempt to make 
ears stand up that are kept 
down, to keep down a back 
that stays up, and enough 
pulling up by the tail to 
loosen the roots — every one loses patience but 
the photographer. The dog is left to himself 
and frequently takes a good position as soon as 
your back is turned. 

A dog is as conscious as a child as soon as 
you attempt to command him and bring the 
camera too close. You must in some way draw 
his attention to something which will cause him 
to forget your presence. Sympathy and under- 
standing of animal-nature and, above all, endless 
patience, are as necessary as a camera. You 
may make a cireus of yourself while the dog 
pays no attention to your antics. You may 
shout, sing or whistle, throw your hat into the 
air, clap your hands, jingle keys and throw your 
pocketbook away ; it is of no use, he is as sober 
asa judge. But with my face hidden over the 
camera-hood a squeaky noise appears to come 
from within the mysterious black box ; up go ears 
and tail and the face sparkles with curiosity. 
Get him quick before the expression fades. 

Unless your patience is longer than infinity, 
you will not try to photograph dogs with any- 
thing but a reflecting-type of camera. The plate 
is always ready for exposure. The focus may 
be changed in- 
stantly, and it 
requires neither 
tripod nor 
focusing-cloth. 
My own equip- 
ment for this 
work has been 
a 5x7 long- 
focus ora 4x5 
long-focus re- 
flecting-camera 
having focal 
capacity of at 
least 20 inches 
and fitted with 
lenses of 11 
and 18 inches 
focus. 

The nearer 
you are to the 
ARTHUR G. ELDREDGE subject, the 
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more do you attract his attention and so increase 
your difficulties. With an 11-inch lens and a 
4x5 plate you are able to get so far from the 
subject that he forgets you are about. It gives 
amore truthful idea of the animal’s proportion 
and a sharp negative that will enlarge well. <A 
4x5 print of a St. Bernard is not very convine- 


ENGLISH SETTER 


ing, but if you enlarge 
it to 64%4x 81% or 8 x 10, 
you will have a result 
that starts the dollars 
rolling. 

I have found that an 
entire day is not too long 
to spend at one kennel 
and on one occasion two 
days did not yield satis- 
factory results. I like 
to have the animals free 
in a good-sized enclosure. 
This allows them to feel 
natural and they soon 
lose interest in me. 
They require constant 
watching, or the pose 
you have been waiting 
for with proper lighting 
and background may last 
but a second or two. The 
difference between a 
day’s success or failure 
may often depend 
upon whether you keep 
a constant watch or not. FRENCH BULLDOG 


A view taken from a level above the animal’s 
back shows him to a disadvantage by foreshort- 
ening the legs and destroying all sense of the 
body’s elevation. With a lens of long focus, 
held slightly below the middle of the body, 
proper relation of parts is ensured and a picture 
more commanding in appearance. It is well to 
have the light at 
an angle of 25 to 
75 degrees with 
the dog’s side to 
give an appearance 
of roundness ; but 
do not fail to give 
a full exposure and 
soft development, 
or the shadows will 
look like caves. It 
has always been 
my preference to 
avoid photograph- 
ing a dog held by 
leash. He is likely 
to appear strained 
in position, the hair 
and position of 
neck are usually 
much disturbed, 
and considerable 
ARTHUR G. ELDREDGE labor is necessary 
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to remove the leash entirely from the negative. 

It is hopeless to attempt any work in warm 
weather. Mouths are always open and the ani- 
mals are decidedly inattentive. Even in cold 
weather, short-nosed varieties, such as bulldogs, 
spaniels and pekingese, will pant easily. 

I have never tried to do any work of this kind 
indoors ; it is quite difficult enough in the clear 
sunlight. Under a large studio-light it might 
be easy to get results with a very quiet subject. 
If it were necessary to work in the dwelling, I 
would select the largest window and strongest 
light, nsing a light background and a white re- 
flector — a sheet will do, reflecting-camera 
to allow quick focusing, the fastest plates, and a 
flash if necessary. A light-colored dog might 
be taken in one-tenth 
second if the light is 
very good. 

Photographing any 
kind of animals requires 
a good deal of time. In 
spite of your care there 
will be many negatives 
to throw away because 
the position or lighting 
is not quite right. If 
from two dozen expo- 
sures I can select twelve, 
or even six negatives that 
suit me, it is a_ better 
investment of my time 
than if I had made 
twelve half-rate nega- 
tives in an hour. 

One can learn a lot 
about dogs through the 
use of a camera, and, in- 
cidentally, a little of hu- 
man nature. 


THE writer feels it to 
be a mistake for an 
artist to specialize, as an 
occasional excursion into 
portraiture by a land- 
scape-worker, or into 
genre by a portraitist will 
result in a fresher view- 
point when the artist re- 
turns to his own field. 
It may be mentioned 
that the greatest artists 
have never confined 
themselves to their spe- 
cialties, some of Rem- 


brandt’s finest work hav- A FRENCH BULLDOG PROFILE 


ing been in landscape or still-life, while Velasquez 
did genre as well as portraiture, and the same is 
true of others. It may also be well to note that 
under-production is to be preferred to over-pro- 
duction, for, while the former means only less 
technical facility than would otherwise be pos- 
sessed, the latter means that the worker is put- 
ting out pictures that have not been carefully 
considered, and this results, not only in imme- 
diate inferiority, but in lowering the worker’s 
standard. A man may be a great artist without 
being a great technician, provided he has some- 
thing to express; but the finest technique will 
leave us cold if it expresses no spiritual quality. — 
Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Secret of Perfect Prints 
OMPLAINTS are often heard that the 


quality of prints exhibited at conventions 
by the manufacturers of printing-papers is so 
high that the consumer, however experienced 
and skilled he may be, is unable to equal it. 
Discriminating amateurs, not content with their 
efforts to obtain satisfactory prints, turn their 
negatives over to a professional photo-finisher, 
and, although willing to pay almost any price for 
prints of the highest quality, they are greatly 
disappointed with the results, and wonder thereat. 
So does the photo-finisher, although he professes 
to follow faithfully the directions of the manu- 
facturer. Of course, these are isolated cases ; 
yet they merit analysis and correction. 

Without attempting to go into every detail of 
the operations that constitute the printing-proc- 
ess, it is sufficient to point out in what particu- 
lars the operator fails to do himself justice. In 
the case of the professional worker, all opera- 
tions should be conducted amid the most favor- 
able conditions. There should be a plentiful sup- 
ply of good water (for chemical solutions, rain 
or distilled) ; good ventilation and pure air; 
spacious trays for every purpose; the best of 
chemicals, and every facility to produce uni- 
formly good work. But the printing-medium ? 
This is frequently the cause of all the trouble ; 
for, if it be procured of a dealer who has no 
suitable place to store sensitized and sensitive 
material, it is likely to be spoiled and cannot 
be expected to yield perfect prints. Never sus- 
pecting that his dealer might be responsible for 
the poor quality of the paper, many a consumer 
has condemned a product that was in perfect 
condition when it reached the dealer. Damp- 
ness, heat or the fumes of chemicals imperil 
the keeping-quality of any sensitized material, 
whether paper, plates or films. 

The foregoing applies equally to the amateur 
worker, but with additional advice. As has been 
previously pointed out by the Editor, the ama- 
teur practitioner quite naturally adopts what he 
considers the easiest methods of manipulation — 
trays for developing and toning, only a little 
larger than the size of his print and which hold 
the minimum quantity of solution. The result 
is that the solution does not act upon a single 
print as uniformly as when the professional 
handles a batch of prints, é.e., in a tray of lib- 


eral dimensions. Then, too, where the amateur 
slowly and deliberately develops one plate at 
a time — plate and tray agreeing in size — the 
professional manages four or more, simultane- 
ously, in one large tray or in a developing-tank. 
Here, also, uniform chemical action and econ- 
omy of time will be found in the balance of 
gain. Furthermore, users of standard papers 
may rest assured that the manufacturers have 
no special or secret method of practice, in order 
that they may produce prints of superior, and to 
the general practitioner unattainable, excellence. 
To be sure, the makers use only superior nega- 
tives and exhaust their technical skill in pre- 
paring prints for exhibitions to exemplify the 
particular qualities of their papers, and which it 
should be every consumer’s ambition to equal. 


Licensing the Itinerant Photographer 


HE subject of licensing the itinerant photo- 
grapher has been the subject of spirited 
discussion at conventions and in the photographic 
press for many years. It is not the purpose of 
the Editor to enlarge upon this topic at this 
time, except to state that, in his opinion, the 
traveling photographer is not a necessary evil — 
as he has been sometimes referred to — but a 
positive benefit to the photographic business. 

A worthy member of this nomadic division of 
the craft, Mr. Arthur Wendel, after reading our 
February editorial, “Obtaining Business on 
False Pretenses,” chides us for our unfriendly 
attitude towards his fellow-workers and sincerely 
hopes that we will discontinue our hostile policy. 
His characteristic missive is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. He has evidently misinterpreted the 
intent of the article in question, for the criti- 
cism was directed not towards the traveling 
photographers as a body, but rather towards a 
disereditable class of itinerant workers. Mr. 
Wendel seemingly justifies the existence of his 
brother-hustlers, and presents a very strong 
argument in their behalf, which makes the 
small, local craftsman look somewhat ridiculous. 

In a certain large city, in the state of New 
York, the municipality has instituted a tax of 
fifty dollars on itinerant photographers. The 
high cost of the license acts as a deterrent for 
the interesting ceremony of presenting the keys 
of the city to an “ errant knight of the camera ” 
is yet to be recorded. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 
If preferred, the wimer of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plute 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 


to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Puoro-Era. 


Awards — Flashlights 
Closed March 31, 1915 


First Prize: Homer Lewis Stewart. 

Second Prize: Bradley Studio. 

Third Prize: Harry H. Hess. 

Honorable Mention: Dr. David Bevan, Mabel Heist 
Bickle, Alton Franklin, C. E. Kelsey, R. D. Noyes, Will- 
iam H. Spiller. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints : Edna Blackwood, W. R. Bradford, 
Anthony Cambanes, Fred Clemow, Dan Dorcey, Alice F. 
Foster, J. P. Jones, C. M. Kenzie, Alice H. Knight, E. D. 
Leppert, R. C. McReynolds, Neil Wane Northey, Charles 
B. Piper, W. R. Potter, Edwin A. Robert, Ford E. Sam- 
uel, John H. Seamans, A. C. Smith, Harold E. Tolman, 
Van Rensselaer Townsend, Florence M. Uhl, Alice Willis, 
Mrs. R. C. Worsdell. 


Subjects for Competition 


Landscapes with Figures.” Closes June 30. 

* Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

* Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 
“Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


Many of our subscribers wish to have their addresses 
changed on our mailing-list during the vacation-months of 
summer. In order to avoid delay in the receipt of PHoro- 
Era, and possible loss in forwarding, we urgently sug- 
gest that all requests for changes of address be sent to us 
before the 5th of the preceding month, as the envelopes 
must be addressed and classified for mailing on the 20th. 
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June 


A Noise like of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. — Coleridge. 


Outdoor-Sports — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes July 31, 1915 


Ir is a common fallacy that a reflex, with focal-plane 
shutter working at great speed, is an essential for making 
pictures of sporting-subjects. Of course, it depends on 
the sort of results one is working for, and the advocate of 
wiry sharpness can get it only in that way; but if a pic- 
torial quality is sought for, it will seldom be found by that 
road. By very rapid shutter-work all motion is arrested 
and the swiftly-moving object is represented as if turned 
to stone in the midst of some great effort, reminding one 
grotesquely at times of the ossified figures exhumed at 
Pompeii. 

If motion is to be represented, some slight blur or in- 
distinctness should be present. One does not see all the 
spokes in a rapidly revolving wheel ; and if they can be 
counted in the picture, no feeling of motion can possibly 
be presented to the mind. High-speed shutter-work then, 
although very interesting as a mechanical accomplishment, 
is seldom counted in the ranks of pictorial photographs. 

A reflex, or some camera of the reflecting-type, is. 
however, very convenient for taking objects in motion, 
and a focal-plane shutter need not be used at top speed, 
but can be adjusted to give almost any desired result. 
For races, athletic meets, and that sort of sport it is un- 
doubtedly the best form of hand-camera available ; but 
in the larger sizes it is rather heavy to hold and operate, 
and the man with a tripod-equipment can usually find a 
spot where a good view of the finish of a race or the 
crucial moment may be photographed successfully with 
less trouble and anxiety than if he were dodging about in 
the crowd with a hand-camera. Each style of equipment 
has its advantages and its loyal adherents who would scorn 
any other method, so no attempt will be made to dictate. 

The sports of summer are legion and they are omni- 
present. For the baseball-fan and the football-enthusiast 
there are limitless opportunities for exposures — from the 
improvised “ scratch team ”’ on the village-common to the 
big league-games in the stadium. The thing to be 
sought for in such pictures is life and action. The figures 
should be large enough to dominate the composition and 
if partly obscured bya cloud of dust, raised by their rapid 
motion, none the worse, for that is one additional way 
to indicate that motion. 

A moment should be chosen when the action is pro- 
nounced and vigorous, such as a slide for base, or when 
the catcher jumps for a high one. If a focal-plane 
shutter is used at medium speed, the results should be 
good. If a before-the-lens shutter is used, it should be set 
at a high speed, and very slow development utilized to 
compensate for any underexposure. 

A very picturesque sport, but one too seldom seen in 
this country, is polo. The well-trained polo-pony is one 
of the wisest and cleverest of animals and one that it 
should be a joy to photograph in action. Another sport 
little seen here, though possibly the most picturesque of 
all, is the riding to hounds. Here you have the advantage 
of the country-setting, and the picture made by the run- 
ning dogs with horses and riders following, possibly rising 
to a fence or hedge, is one never to be forgotten, and if 
successfully caught by the camera should surely prove a 
prize-winner. 

Not all of us, however, have a chance at such subjects 
as these, and must be content with more common and less 


picturesque material. A familiar subject, and one easily 
photographed, is found on the tennis-courts. Here, as in 
other sporting-subjects, however, the chief desideratum is 
action. A figure standing squarely on both feet and hold- 
ing racket and ball hardly represents the game, even 
though there is a net in the background. The graceful, 
backward sweep of the racket and figure, when a high 
ball is to be returned, is more picturesque even if a little 
blur is present. 

Another game that has the advantage of a background 
of fields and hills is golf. Usually there is some place on 
the links where an attractive setting may be found; and 
a group of players and caddies, with bag and sticks, make 
good material for attractive compositions. There is a 
chance for best action at the tees, though the putting- 
green has its good points also. Rather more difficult to 
obtain are pictures of hunting- and fishing-exploits. Great 
are the possibilities, however, of such sports as big-game 
hunting in the Maine woods. It would be good fortune, 
indeed, to obtain a picture of a hunter just bringing down 
his quarry. But a picture taken after the successful shot, 
when the deer or bear is being skinned or taken into 
camp, would be of interest to more than the hunter if the 
background is well chosen and the composition well 
thought out. 

The fisherman in rubber boots, with rod, reel and bas- 
ket, working his way along a trout-brook, or skimming 
the pool at the foot of a waterfall with some well-chosen 
fly, is a picturesque figure ; and if caught with rod bent 
to a graceful curve by a lusty trout, so much the better 
— both for him and your picture. 

For those who live near the water, there is another set 
of sports ready to be portrayed. What is more pictur- 
esque than the white-sailed yachts leaning to the wind 
and looking so much like huge white-winged birds skim- 
ming over the water! When gathered at such centers as 
Marblehead or Long Island Sound, where yacht-races are 
of almost daily occurrence during the season, there should 
be opportunity for almost any combination of pictorial 
material on which the photographer has set his heart. 

On streams and lakes there is to be found the always 
picturesque canoe, with its graceful curves and the dip- 
ping paddle, breaking the minor of the smooth water into 
dancing ripples and slowly widening circles. Then there 
are swimming- and bathing-subjects, with the ever pres- 
ent difficulties of crowded bathing-beaches and over- 
strong light. If a group of bathers can be isolated in 
some sheltered cove, much of interest can be obtained, 
particularly if divers can be caught successfully in the act 
or some center of interest of that sort introduced. Chil- 
dren in the edge of the water are usually picturesque, 
and I’m not sure but this building of castles in the wet 
sand might be legitimately classed as * sport.” 

Many children’s games are very pictorial and might 
well receive our attention. Such old-fashioned games as 
London-Bridge, Ring Around the Roses, and Hop Scotch 
could be made into most attractive pictures ; and running- 
games, like Drop the Handkerchief, might tax one’s in- 
genuity to catch the runner at just the right moment 
when the position will show the body leaning inward to 
help keep the equilibrium while moving swiftly in a 
circle. 

Many other subjects will doubtless suggest themselves ; 
but the same general rules are applicable to all sorts of 
pictures where motion is to be represented. The exposure 
should not be so short as to arrest all motion; but, on the 
other hand, not so long as to lose the form of the mov- 
ing object. The figures should be of adequate size to 
dominate the composition, and where possible, movement 
should be towards or from the camera rather than at right 
angles to it. When short exposures have been made, care 
must be taken in developing. The developer should be 
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SECOND PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


**GOOD MORNING 


greatly reduced in strength and the plate given a pro- 
longed soaking therein, care being taken to have it thor- 
oughly protected from any chance of fog from too strong 
a light. When the detail is well out, the plate may be 
finished in normal developer to obtain proper density. 

One must be alert and ready to catch the right pose ; 
but tvo great haste may result in disaster, so here, as in 
most things, the right course lies midway between the 
extremes. 

KATHERINE BincHam. 


Seashore-Photography 


Many a new camera-enthusiast looks forward with an- 
ticipation to the wonderful pictures he will take at the 
shore when vacation-time comes. He has been getting 
fine results at home, and gleefully exposes many films 
only to meet bitter disappointment when the developer 
has done its best. 

One large cause of failure in seashore-work is the over- 
strong light. The exposure that gives good results in- 
land is too long for the shore and, if it is not considerably 


BRADLEY STUDIO 


reduced, the results show the flat, stale and unprofitable 
effects of overexposure. The sky looks gray and mottled ; 
there is no contrast, hardly a perceptible division between 
sea and sky and between sea and shore; one common 
grayness pervades the whole film. 

When one has been giving 145 second with the dia- 
phragm at U.S. 8, it will be well to cut that in half and 
give it 150 second. If the camera is of the type that has 
only one speed for instantaneous exposures, the remedy 
for overexposure is to be found in the diaphragm. For 
ordinary work, the largest opening is probably in use. If 
it is a box-camera, a little slide at the top can be pulled 
up to bring smaller stops into register, and the smallest 
will be best for this use unless the light be clouded. 
When the iris diaphragm is present, the numbers of the 
stops are marked, and U.S. 16 or 32 will be advisable in 
most instances. . 

Another prolific cause of trouble is the dampness and 
saltness of the air. All films or plates should be kept 
carefully wrapped both before and after exposure. The 
tin-foil in which films are wrapped should be carefully 
removed and kept to be used again after exposure. If 
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development is to be deferred, it is wise to pack the 
films in tin boxes and seal with adhesive tape. Films may 
be had each sealed in a tin tube for just this purpose. 
All metal parts of the camera should be closely looked 
after, as the salt air sometimes works mischief with shut- 
ters, and if you get an exposure of 15 second when you 
want 150, it is rather disastrous. The lens must also be 
carefully protected from flying spray and sand, if you 
would have it yield a clear image. A lens-cap or before- 
the-lens shutter is useful. 

The sea, in its varying moods, is an always inspiring 
subject ; and if one has enthusiasm enough to go out be- 
fore sunrise, it will be amply worth while, for the soft 
light and shimmering water have an almost unreal beauty 
at that hour, and the sunrise is a daily miracle. The 
boats of the early fisherman add_ picturesqueness, al- 
though now that the too useful motor-boat has so largely 
superseded the sail, he is less desirable than formerly. 
If something of the charm of the sea and the morning can 
be caught on the film, the early rising will not have been 
in vain. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


THIRD PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


HARRY H. HESS 


Care of the Hands 


ONE of the objections to photography in winter-time, 
writes Mr. J. Statham in Photography and Focus, is that 
dabbling about in solutions is a particularly bad thing for 
the hands in cold weather. It is not only that the hands 
are kept constantly wet; but that some of the solutions 
are particularly prone to leave the skin susceptible to 
cracking and chaps. This is the case particularly with 
developers which contain caustic alkalies or sodium car- 
bonate, and those whose skin is at all delicate, as is the 
case with the writer, will be well advised to take a few 
simple precautions. One of these, of course, is to keep 
the hands out of the solutions as much as possible, and 
another is to rinse them in clean water and wipe them dry 
at once after getting them wet with solution. A little 
lanoline rubbed well into the fingers and backs of the 
hands before starting work is also useful. The merest 
trace is sufficient, and, after rubbing in well, the hands 
should be wiped as clean as possible. I find that this is 
also useful not only as a preventive of chapping from wet 
hands, but to keep them free of stains. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Combined Developers for Many Purposes 
IV. — Eikonogen-Hydroquinone 


SINCE its introduction in 1889 eikonogen has been the 
chief competitor of metol as a soft-working, detail-giving 
agent. Although, strangely enough, regarded by most 
workers as a developer primarily for negative-work only, 
when combined with hydroquinone it becomes a remark- 
ably useful developer for general purposes, and one capa- 
ble of almost as much modification as pyro. With eiko- 
nogen alone it is difficult to obtain density and snap, 
but a combined developer with hydroquinone unites the 
softness and detail of eikonogen with the density-giving 
power of hydroquinone, adapting it to the development of 
plates, films, transparencies, lantern-slides, bromide and 
gaslight papers. 

As negatives developed with this combined developer 
incline towards softness with abundant detail, even in the 
case of forced development of underexposures it is partic- 
ularly valuable for portraiture, flashlights and very rapid 
exposures, such as focal-plane work, or anything tending 
towards underexposure ; also for subjects involving great 
contrasts in lighting. 

Eikonogen appears as a yellowish-white powder, or 
yellowish crystals when fresh, but rapidly changes to a 
brownish tinge upon exposure to the air. It is sparingly 
soluble in water, but readily so in the presence of alkalis, 
particularly when heated. It is non-poisonous and does 
not stain the fingers. In its reducing-action eikonogen is 
rather more energetic than pyro or hydroquinone, being 
similar to ferrous oxalate and giving a clear negative of 
blue-black color. 

Solutions may be used several times, and although 
they gradually darken, their strength reduces very 
slowly. If used too old or too much diluted, they may 
cause uneven action and produce peculiar streaks and 
blotches like finger- and brush marks or insensitive spots, 
appearing as though the plate had been scrubbed with a 
dirty or greasy brush, or had not been properly dusted 
off. For this reason eikonogen-hydroquinone is not suit- 
able for slow tank-development. If the supply fails and 
a very old developer must be used, soak the plate, film 
or paper in water for a few minutes before immersing in 
the developer. This often obviates the trouble. 


A standard formula is as follows : 


A 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ... 2 ounces 
B 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous .................. 2 ounces 


For plates, films, transparencies, lantern-slides, take > 
ounces of A and 1 ounce of B. The factor is 12. 

For bromide and gaslight paper add one drop of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bromide to each 4 ounces of 
the above working-solution. 

For double-coated plates, use 3 ounces of A, 1 ounce of 
B and 4 ounces of water. 

In hot weather more water may well be used in all 
working-solutions, as it gives less contrast and density. 
Cold solutions give less density than those used at correct 
temperature, 65 degrees. At warmer temperatures the 
density is very much intensified, particularly with slow 
and contrast plates. 

In making the stock-solutions, use boiling water, and 
in winter a little glycerine may be added to prevent pre- 
cipitation. If a more concentrated developer is desired in 
order to obtain more contrast, the water in solution A may 
be reduced to 32 ounces. Potassium carbonate in place 
of sodium will also yield a more energetic developer. If 
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A BIBLE-REPRODUCTION IRA A. SISSON 


the sulphite is of good quality and the solutions kept in 
small full bottles tightly corked, it will keep in good con- 
dition for an indefinite time. 

When overexposure is known, old, used developer is 
preferred by most workers, strengthened as development 
proceeds with fresh solution and a drop or two of bromide 
solution. Bromide acts very powerfully with eikonogen, 
increasing contrast, particularly in the print. When there 
is a suspicion of underexposure or when soft portrait- 
negatives are desired, bromide should be omitted. The 
quantity stated for papers will usually be enough to keep 
the whites clear. More will increase the olive tone of the 
print as well as its vigor. 


White Printing on a Black Ground 


In photographing printed matter for commercial pur- 
poses it is sometimes desirable to have the blacks and 
whites reversed, as shown by the accompanying repro- 
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SUNSET AFTER A STORM 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


duction from the Bible. My method is to turn the 
ground side of the focusing-screen away from the lens 
before focusing the printed page, and then to place the 
dryplate in the plateholder, glass side outwards. This is 
necessary because a contact transparency on glass is to 
be made later and it is essential to avoid having the 
printed matter read backwards. This transparency is 
in reality a positive and by using it to print from, a 
negative effect — that is, a reversal of lights and darks — 
is had in the final paper print. 

In making the negative I underexpose slightly and 
then overdevelop considerably ; about double or until the 
plate is black on the back and very dense. Then I put 
the fixed, washed and dried negative into a printing- 
frame with another dryplate in contact with it, film to 
film, and expose as I would a lantern-plate, only some- 
what longer, and develop strongly. Slow plates, such 
as Cramer Contrast, are desirable with a contrast devel- 
oper containing potassium bromide. The ideal negative 
has spaces clear or nearly so with very dark letters. 

Ira A. Sisson, Leonard, Mich. 


Photography at the Theater 


Possessors of pocket-cameras with lenses which work 
at F/4.5 or thereabouts should try the effect of making 
an exposure with them at the theater. With panchromatic 
plates of great sensitiveness, such as are now available, it 
is perfectly possible to get quite satisfactory results with 
an exposure of no longer than one second. There is 
usually an excellent opportunity to do this at the 
moment when the group on the stage forms a tableau — 


in fact, at such a time three or four seconds might well 
be given very often, and still no sign of movement be 
visible. There are often other occasions when exposures 
of this duration might be made. 

The most favorable position from which to work is 
the center of the front row in the dress circle, which not 
only provides the best view-point, but also furnishes a 
steady support for the camera. From such a position 
the infinity-mark will be that to which to set the indi- 
cator on the scale; while the general arrangement of the 
subject, at a convenient distance, with very little depth, 
and more or less in a straight line, is very favorable to 
a modern lens working with a flat field at a very large 
aperture. It ought to be possible to make the exposures 
without any one, except the immediate neighbors of the 
photographer, knowing anything at all about it. 

The powerful forms of illumination used in the 
theater make such work perfectly feasible. Strong as 
they are, however, the dominant color is yellow or red, 
and so it becomes necessary to use a color-sensitive plate, 
and. for choice, a panchromatic. There is generally no 
need to trouble about front light falling on the lens, as 
such lights in a theater are almost invariably well 
screened. 

Ata strange play one would have to be fairly alert 
to realize the right moment, and make the exposure 
before the opportunity had gone by; but with an old 
favorite the opportunities will be known and can be pre- 
pared for. At this time, when so much is being written 
about photography at night, it seems to me that the 
stage should not be neglected. 

J. G. W. in Photography and Focus. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Development in Hot Weather and in the 
Tropics 


THE best so-called “tropical * developer which will 
enable work to be done at high temperatures without 
frilling or fogging is generally considered to be amidol, 
which requires no alkali to accelerate it. The most satis- 
factory way to use it is to keep a sulphite stock-solution 
on hand and add dry amidol to it as needed for use, since 
amidol in solution does not keep well. With potassium 
metabisulphite a sulphite solution will keep well for a 
very long period. 


STOCK-SOLUTION 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 2 ounces 
Potassium metabisulphite ly ounce 


For use, take amidol, 40 to 60 grains; stock-solution, 
4 ounces; water, to make 20 ounces. 

If you prefer a developer that can be made up in stock- 
solutions ready for use, and which may be used repeat- 
edly, try metol-hydroquinone according to the formule 
on page 89 of PHoro-Era for August, 1914. 

Tank-development in summer, when the coolest water 
obtainable is not below 70 to 75 degrees, is made more 
certain in its results by the addition of potassium iodide 
to the working-solution to prevent yellow stain and 
veiling. Prepare a stock-solution containing 30 grains of 
potassium iodide in 30 ounces of water. Two ounces of 
this should be contained in every 64 ounces of tank-de- 
veloper, and the quantity of water may be reduced 2 
ounces in compensation. 


Photographing the Sunset 


THERE is a charm and fascination to most people in 
the closing hours of the day. The long shadows, the 
mellow orange-light and all the mystery and poetry of 
the hour make it particularly attractive to the photo- 
grapher ; but it is not always easy to interpret suecess- 
fully the impressions received by the eye. 

Much of the beauty of the average sunset is in its color, 
and possibly that is one great reason why so many are 
disappointed in their photographs of such scenes. Some 
very beautiful effects are entirely beyond the powers of 
photography to reproduce, and one must learn to dis- 
criminate between the view whose sole beauty is in 
its color and the one whose beautiful cloud-forms and an 
attractive sky-line bring it within the compass of suecess- 
ful reproduction in monochrome. If the clouds look 
promising, the first thing to do is to select some spot 
where the horizon forms a pleasing silhouette. A straight, 
level horizon is seldom pleasing, unless it be over the 


ocean, where it gives a certain feeling of rest and quiet ; 
but even then a sail-boat breaking the line at the right 
point is an improvement. 

If the country be one of hills, and a point can be found 
where the sunset will be framed in the valley between 
two near hills, it makes an admirable setting. A clump 
of tall pines or other trees, a little less than a third of the 
way from one side, breaks the line pleasingly, or a build- 
ing on classic lines, with the light shining between the 
pillars and casting long shadows towards one. 

But the setting may be never so good, yet the picture 
be a failure if the clouds do not take proper shape and 
add interest to the sky. The proper moment should be 
waited and watched for, and if it fails to come it is use- 
less to expose a perfectly good plate. 

The moment when the sun itself is behind a cloud is 
usually the best, for then the direct rays do not strike the 
lens, and the cloud is very likely to show its beautiful 
silver lining most attractively. Rays of light are often 
thrown upward or downward at such a moment and 
add much to the picture. 

The moment after the sun dips below the horizon is 
also a good time to make an exposure. The rays are 
then vertical rather than horizontal and do not strike the 
lens. If the view is over water, however, an earlier 
moment is better because of the path that disappears 
with the sun. 


For note — when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off ; calls the glory from the grey, 

A whisper from the nest ; 

Shouts, “* Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another day.” 


The exposure for such subjects depends on the effect 
one desires to produce, also on the character of the fore- 
ground and the color of the light. [f the glow is very 
much tinged with orange or yellow, the exposure must be 
lengthened ; also a very dark or near foreground calls for 
more time, unless one wishes to give the effect of moon- 
light, when a very short exposure will produce a sil- 
houette of near trees or buildings and give a very realistic 
night-impression. In fact, this is the way in which most 
‘*moon” pictures are made, either at sunrise or sunset, 
for of course sunrise is an equally interesting subject and 
the same principles apply to it. Where there is water in 
the foreground to reflect the light of the sky, the expo- 
sure may be much shortened. 

Development should not be carried too far, as detail in 
the sky must be retained and the foreground is of no im- 
portance. The line between the sky and earth is the 
important thing in such compositions. The aim should 
be for a thin but crisp negative, and in printing a medium 
should be chosen that will retain all detail in the high- 
lights without giving too much of a Stygian blackness to 
the foreground. 
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THE TOOL-WORKER 


MYRA D. SCALES 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Very realistic effects may be produced by staining or 
toning a print to a warm yellow or orange tint, and this is 
the sort of subject that stands enlargement well. A brown 
enlargement of good size stained to give golden lights is 
worthy of a place in the best-appointed living-room. 


Window-Portraits 


Now that home-portraits are so popular, one is often 
desirous to make use of a pretty window as a background. 
Not infrequently the prettiest setting in the home is pro- 
vided by an attractively arranged window, but the novice 
is a little afraid to attempt the rather difficult lighting. 

The easiest effect to obtain in such circumstances is a 
modified silhouette, with the face seen in profile against 
the light background of the window-area. If the win- 
dow is latticed, it is prettiest if seen through a thin curtain 
which hangs in folds, thus breaking the regularity of the 
lines. If a window of one large pane, either a soft-falling 
curtain or a piece of cheese-cloth stretched tightly over 
the glass helps the effect, as the view from the window 
would doubtless be out of focus and spotty, detracting 
from the figure. No lace-curtain having a pattern or 
figure should be allowed, for the same reason. 

It is a safeguard, though not really necessary, to use 
backed plates, thus minimizing the danger of halation. 
The effect is usually better if the model is dressed in light 
colors, as then the dress helps to reflect light back into 
the shadows and a more luminous result is obtained. 

The stronger your initial light, the stronger must be 


your reflected light to keep a proper balance, and particu- 
larly when the shadow side of the face is towards the 
camera the reflector must be placed rather near and be of 


good area 


If a soft-falling curtain is used, it is often possible to 
pose the model so that the profile cuts against a double 
fold of the material and shows light against the deeper 
shade of this extra thickness. If a front view is to be 
made, the difficulties are rather greater. When possible, 
another nearby source of light should be resorted to for 
brightening the shadows ; but if this is unavailable, a large 
white reflector brought quite near may be used. The 
stronger light, however, should always be from the back- 
ground-window. A point of view looking at an acute 
angle with the window, rather than at right angles to it, 
gives more of the lighted side and is preferable. 

Sometimes in a bay-window the subject can be posed 
at one side and the camera placed near the wall at the 
other side and a very full light obtained. If there are 
dark curtains also at the window, a pretty result can be 
obtained by seating the model in such a way that the 
back-lighted profile is thrown into almost cameo-like 
relief against the dark drapery. Care must be taken to 
give full exposure ; for although the impression is one of 
brightness, still there is much shadow and a harsh result 
is to be avoided. 

A diluted developer is a help in obtaining detail in the 
highlights ; but if even with its use detail in the window is 
lacking, a little local reduction with Farmer’s reducer 
will probably make it all right. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S.A 


Restrictions 


Att Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners ; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize : Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50 ; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens. stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed March 31, 1915 


First Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 

Second Prize: Myra D. Seales. 

Third Prize: M. Edna Stauffer. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt, Charles 
DD. Meservey, A. C. Sheldon, Mary Wood Wiltse. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints: A. E. Aldrich, F. B. Burt, Alfred 
Cohn, Herman Gabriel, G. 8S. Gagaya, J. N. Jeffers, Mag- 
nus Jonsson, Wilford E. Jost, C. H. Judson, Gerald Mar- 
tin, Richard D. McCue, N. W. Northey, H. P. Porter, 
William A. Ray, C. Howard Schotofer, F. B. Schrader, 
John H. Seamans, L. N. Searles, Florence Sharman, A. 
C. Smith, J. Douglas Smith, Alvin H. Stallman, C. S. 
Trevitt, A. J. Voorhees, A. J. Weis, Joseph N. White, 
Mortimer Edward Wein. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one fora 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links 
by frequent use. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


T. L. —Lenses of whatever make are taken care 
of in the Photo-Era t xposure-Guide by the table of 
stops. The chief advantage of anastigmat lenses over 
rapid rectilinears and meniscus types, aside from their 
linear and color-corrections, ete., is that they may be used 
satisfactorily at large working-apertures, and it is through 
this characteristic that they are more rapid. Thus in com- 
puting exposures the stop in use rather than the make of 
the lens is the guide. 

E. A. H. — In selling a camera-equipment that is 
virtually new about twenty-five per cent of the list-price 
must usually be sacrificed, unless the outfit can be sold to 
a friend who knows its real value and is willing to take 
it off your hands. In a recent list of second-hand goods 
issued by a reputable dealer an outfit like yours is listed 
at $140, the cost being correctly stated at $182. 

S. U. V. L.— Most bellows are made of Russia leather 
lined with gossamer cloth, although several other thin 
leathers are often employed. If your time is valuable, it 
will be cheaper to buy a bellows of a camera-manufac- 
turer for your 314 x 512 instrument — in fact, to send it to 
the manufacturer to be repaired. 

Directions for making bellows have been published in 
several places, no doubt, but we do not happen at the 
moment to recall any in a book of reference that you 
would be likely to find. However, in the issue of PHoro- 
Era for May an article appeared showing the lay-out of 
a square bellows, with special attention to the corner- 
folds. This could readily be adapted to a pyramidal bel- 
lows. 

S. J.— To prevent negative-films from cracking 
after a period of years, and letting light through, maintain 
the temperature of developer, fixing-bath and wash-water 
as near the standard 65 degrees as possible, for very cold 
water causes brittleness of the film, as does alum, forma- 
lin and similar hardeners often used in the fixing-bath. 
A plain hypo-bath at 65 degrees is unexcelled despite all 
arguments to the contrary. A still further precaution is 
found in the glycerine-treatment employed to prevent 
curling during the early days of roll-film. After wash- 
ing, immerse the film in water 20 ounces, glycerine 
14 ounce for five minutes, wipe with a soft, damp cloth 
and dry. Thorough fixing and washing are essential to 
avoid stains and yellowing with age. This bath leaves 
the negatives slightly damp and limp, yet not in a way to 
damage printing-paper. 

E. B. C.— To fireproof fabric, immerse it in a solu- 
tion containing thirty-five grains of ammonium phosphate 
and seventy-five grains ammonium chloride to the pint 
of water and then hang up to dry. 

X. Y. Z.— The stops on a Brownie No. 3 camera, 
marked 1, 2, 3,are in the order named: F/14, U.S. 
12.2; F/22.6, U.S. 32; F/32, U.S. 64. Approximately 
double the exposure will be required for each successive 
stop in the series. 

H. C. R.— To use stale plates, give a long exposure 
and use considerable bromide in the developer; double 
the normal exposure will not be too great. A good 
scheme of development is to prepare a restrainer contain- 
ing two grains each of potassium bromide and potassium 


Take enough water 
to cover the plate and add thirty drops of the restrainer. 
Flow the mixture over the plate and rock for a minute or 


bichromate to the ounce of water. 


two. Have the ordinary developer ready in a graduate, 
pour the restrainer into it, and then flow the combined re- 
strainer and developer over the plate. Development will 
proceed very slowly. Add more restrainer if fog appears, 
and if the plates are unusually bad, one drop of sulphuric 
acid. The resulting negative will be somewhat contrasty. 

To use stale bromide and gaslight paper, im- 
merse the defective sheets of paper in the following solu- 
tion for one minute : 


1 grain 
minims 
10 ounces 


Potassium permanganate 

Transfer the paper direct from this bath to one con- 
sisting of twenty grains of sodium sulphite to each ounce 
of water. Allow it to remain in this for another minute, 
rinse and use wet on the enlarging-easel or hang up to dry 
in the darkroom for future use. About double the usual 
exposure will be necessary. 

W. A. R.— A vigorous negative is characteristic 
of the Wellington Anti-Screen plate, for it is rich in 
silver. A soft-working developer in rather dilute propor- 
tions is desirable. Rodinal is excellent for tank-use, as it 
contains caustic alkali and ina short time gives full shadow- 
detail, a long scale of gradation, and a negative of general 
softness, yet sufficiently snappy. The usual proportion is 
1 part Rodinal to 40 parts water, but you can with benefit 
reduce the developer to 12 part for Wellington plates. 
Time, 20 minutes at 65 degrees. Should the results be 
too thin for your purpose, it is an easy matter to increase 
the developer to +4 part. 

F. J. H. — The 5%-inch Planatograph R. R. lens that 
you have is much better than the meniscus lenses ordi- 
narily furnished in fixed-focus enlargers of 344 x 5'% ea- 
pacity. The focal length is a trifle short ; 642 inches would 
be better, but at F/11 or F/16 should give satisfaction. 

S. A. W. — Eastman Speed-Film is twice as fast as 
ordinary film, as shown by the PHoro-Era speed-tables 
on another page, but is not made in the form of film- 
packs as small as 134 x 2%%. Very rapid plates of sev- 
eral brands may be had as small as this, however. For 
high-speed work with a miniature camera a_plate-type 
should be chosen, but very rapid plates tend towards a 
coarser grain in the image and so do not enlarge satisfac- 
torily to such an extent as slower emulsions. 

H. F.S.— The best way to obtain a realistic fire- 
light-scene in monochrome is to stain or tone the print 
to a reddish hue. This may be done to the finished print 
with an aniline dye, such as new coccine (bright red), 
Ponceau 5R (red with violet tinge) or erythrosine (bluish 
red). Copper-toning will, perhaps, be more satisfactory 
for gaslight and bromide papers. Immerse the finished 
black print in : 


1 ounce 
10 grains 
25 grains 


Ammonium carbonate, saturated solution... 
Potassium ferricyanide 

As toning proceeds, the print will pass through warm 
black, reddish sepia, brown, purple-brown, purple-crimson, 
reddish purple and through many shades of red to the so- 
called red chalk. Washing for ten minutes in water will 
stop toning at any desired stage. 

H. M. b. — Detail in shadows depends upon lighting. 
exposure, development and the printing-medium, and has 
little to do with the quality of the lens, although the latter 
should be some form of a good anastigmat where fine 
detail is desired. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


E. D. L.— All of your pictures entered in this last 
month’s competition appear to have been underexposed 
and overdeveloped. The prints are contrasty with rather 
solid blacks and whites without detail. 

True values and good gradations would have made an 
excellent subject out of “* The Kodak Girl.” 

The heavy black shadow, apparently of a telephone- 
pole, mars “In Blossom Time.” Perhaps equally good 
lighting of the house might be obtained at a different 
hour of the day to avoid this obtrusive object in the 
foreground. 

F. A. G. —* Reflecting-Pool “ is an interesting subject 
and well composed. However, the distant houses with 
their implied human interest serve as a sufficient balance 
for the strong trees at the left, so that the large tree at 
the right is superfluous. Try trimming this away, with a 
slight trimming from both the top and bottom in order to 
preserve the rectangular shape, and see how you like the 
result. 

A. B. K.— The black-and-white prints are decidedly 
preferable to the brown, some of which have been con- 
siderably bleached in re-development and lack richness of 
tone. 

The absence of definition in * Pacific Snowball” sug- 
gests movement of the flowers as a result of the wind. 
The same appears to be true of the boat in “ Low Sinks 
the Sun.” Such a study as * Dwarf Cornel ” demands 
the utmost of detail in the texture of the flowers to avoid 
an almost ludicrous spotty appearance. 

H.R. D.—As usual, 
your flower-studies 
are excellent, particu- 
larly in composition 
and lighting. “Golden 
Glow,’’ however, 
-would have been im- 
proved by a slightly 
more vigorous nega- 
tive with somewhat 
sharper definition to 
convey a better im- 
pression of the texture 
of the flower-petals 
and leaves. 

The landscape, 
‘*Afternoon-Shad- 
ows,” seems to lack a 
center of interest. 
Perhaps this is be- 
cause the treatment is 
rather too broad for 
the size of the print. 
With sharper defini- 
tion, the interest 
would be more surely 
concentrated upon 
what appears to be a 
path leading back 
into the distance. 


IN THE SEWING-BASKET 


Rk. W. S.— As a whole, your photographs are very in- 
teresting. The composition in every instance is good. 
Our chief criticism is, that the subjects are underexposed 
so that the tree-trunks are black in the prints and 
without detail. 

M. J. P.— Your subjects portray strong contrasts of 
light and shade, and are all underexposed and over- 
developed, the result being black tree-trunks and foliage 
and masses of white without detail. In such subjects it 
is necessary to expose for the darkest portions in which 
detail is wanted, and then to develop for the highlights. 

M. H. B. — Your several flashlight-portraits are of a 
generally high order of excellence, but each could be im- 
proved in minor particulars. For instance, the reflection 
of light on the rail of the sofa above the head in * The 


Baby ” ought to be worked out on the negative. It could 
be reduced locally or rubbed down with alcohol. Similar 


treatment of the robe of “* The Choir-Master,” or else the 
use of a much softer-working paper, would give texture 
and more detail, at the same time subordinating it some- 
what to the face. The same is true of the picture on the 
wall in “ A Cup of Tea.” In this latter instance it is a 
distinct detraction from the subject itself. The posters 
pinned to the shelves in “ The Cobbler” are unfortunate 
indeed. The picture would have been much improved 
had they been moved before the picture was exposed. 

L. N.S. — You have an excellent sky in * Moonlight,” 
but nothing to go with it. The silhouette of trees below 
forms an uninteresting and meaningless shape, almost 
rivaling the large dark cloud in its hold upon the eye. 

H. P. P.— The general quality of the snow is good, 
although the water of the stream seems too black, indi- 
cating slight underexposure. The picture seems to lack a 
center of interest and the line of the stream extends too 
far across the picture before turning back ; indeed, the 
stream almost passes out of the picture-area. 

M. J.— * Winter on the Road” is not a particularly 
attractive subject; telephone-poles in a picture rarely 
beautify it. As to the composition, it would have been 


improved had the camera been swung somewhat to the 
right so that the house would have been a little farther 
within the picture-space. 


M. EDNA STAUFFER 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. 


the tables on the opposite page. 


For other plates, or stops, see 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

tLatitude N. multiply by 


2 


MONTH AND WEATHER 


55° x 2; 520 x 2; 30° x 34. 
tLatitude, 60° N. multiply %, 
ox 2; 52°xK 1m; 3x & 
Latitude 60° N. multiply by ; 
55° x 1; 52° «x 1; 30° x 14. 
§Latitude 608 N. multiply by 14 
55° ox 1 1; ox 1; 


R 


> 
Z 


‘A 


| ws 
= 
~ 


| Hazy Sun 
Diffused 
Light 

| Very Dull 


| Bright Sun 


11 a.m. 1 P.M. 
10-11 a.m. 
9-10 a.m. 
8-9 


7-8 


to 


_ 


and 1-2 p.m. 


te 
oy 


* 
* 


and 2-3 p.m. 


* 


A.M. and 3-4 P.M. | 


A.M. and 4—5 P.M. 


A.M. and 5-7 p.m. 


A.M. and 6-7 P.M. 


Bright Sun 


Fer., Ocr. Mar., APR., May, JUNE, 
t Av G., SEPT. | JULY § 
HAR Ale lal iagiale 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
16 8 4/2 1502512; 6 3 8 4 
12 6 B/402010 5 3015 4 
Via 
8 | 4 40 20,10; 5 | 2 6 3 
3 1 1} 3 8 | 3 | § | 2 
230/10| 5 2) (20/10) 5 3 
10 6 | 3 2 

' | 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white ciouds. 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 


distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes per- 


PLATES. 


For other subjects, meee ad the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply 


| 
| 
| 
| 


number in the third column 


by the 


U.S.1 F/4 x 1/4 
U.S.2 F/5.6 x 1/2 
+ U.S. 2.4 F/63 5/8 
U.S. 3 F/7 x 3/4 
| U.S.8 F/1 x2 
16 F/16 x4 
| U.S. 32 F/22 x 8 
U.S. 64 F/32 16 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 5 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “ Hour,” and under the column headed 
** Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 
Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16 X 1/2 = 1/52. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 

Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1, P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and 
Marion P. S. 
Premo Film-Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular 
Vulean Film 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


Wellington Film 


Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 
Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. Seed 23 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P.E. 78,Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Blue Label 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho, 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 

Class 11/2, P. E. S4, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 
Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


“THE Snowball-Bush,” by Alice Foster, lends itself 
admirably to the requirements of a bleed cover-design, as 
employed in the present issue. The round, blossoming 
clusters of the bush form strong accents in the floral land- 
scape and are managed more successfully at close range. 
Mrs. Foster’s picture gains in attractiveness by the two 
juvenile figures and, incidentally, exemplifies the motive, 
‘“* Landscapes with Figures,” which is the subject of the 
June PuHoro-ErA competition for advanced workers. 
Data: May, 7.45 a.m.; bright sun; 5x 7 Seed Poly- 
chrome plate; Rytol; 5x 7 Century camera; 84-inch 
Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/16; 11 x 14 enlargement on P. M.C. 
Bromide. 

The illustrations, by Harold A. Taylor and H. A. Erick- 
son, to Mr. Taylor’s article, pages 266 to 270, are highly 
meritorious and give a satisfactory survey of the archi- 
tectural attractions of the San Diego Exposition and of 
the pictorial possibilities which await the visiting camer- 
ists from all parts of the two American continents. 

“ The California Building ” (frontispiece) is a beautiful 
example of architectural photography —a difficult sub- 
ject, well managed. The author of the picture, Harold 
A. Taylor, is counted among the most successful all- 
around professional photographers on the Pacific Coast. 

The view of the “‘ Puente de Cabrillo,” whether by design 
or otherwise, recalls vividly a similar picture, the Roman 
Aqueduct at Segovia, Spain, and the stately Alcazar at 
the opposite end. Data: “The California Building,” 
October, 1914; 10.30 A.m.; sunshine; color-sereen ; 
614 x 814 view-camera; 51-inch wide-angle lens; stop, 
F/64; 64x 8% Standard Orthonon; pyro, metol and 
hydro ; glossy print. 

“ Exposition-Grounds,” January, 1915; sunshine; 3A 
Kodak ; Cooke-Kodak lens; Eastman N. C.; same devel- 
oper; 445 second. 

“ The Botanical Building,” 642 x 812 camera and plate ; 
81-inch Cooke ; same developer. 

“ Puente de Cabrillo,” October ; rest same as preceding. 

“Tower, California Building,” November, 4.30 p.m. ; 
8 x 10 camera and plate; 1514-inch Cooke ; rest same as 
preceding. 

“Vista of the Pipe-Organ,” 9 x 12 cent. Ernemann 
camera; Ernon Anastigmat ; Orthonon ; same developer. 

Rarely has a PHoro-Era article been illustrated so 
beautifully as the one by Kenneth Hartley. The techni- 
cal qualities of the various flower-pictures, pages 275 to 
275,are superb. Each group is displayed advantageously 
in Nature’s own artistic setting. 

The portrayal of Pike’s Peak, the highest mountain in 
Colorado, is bold and realistic. In contemplating this 
picture of the rugged and weather-beaten peak, the reader 
will be reminded of the famous slogan of General Fré- 
mont, the * Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains,” and 
which was used afterwards by Mark Twain in one of his 
books, “ Pike’s Peak or Bust!” No data. 

The general view of Bar Harbor and Frenchman's Bay, 
by George R. King, page 276, represents that celebrated 
locality at its best. The camerist chose his time and 
view-point with artistic judgment. The dense woods in 
the foreground are lighted favorably, balancing well a 
picture which, when made by a less experienced photo- 
grapher, presents the woodland as a virtually solid black 
mass. Here the picture starts with a halftone and ex- 
tends easily towards the town of Bar Harbor, the bay 
which encloses Bar Island, Hancock, Iron Bound and 


other islands, the distant shore of Hancock County, fol- 
lowed by the fairy sky, forming a harmonious combina- 
tion of masses and objects. Data: July, 1914; 2 p.m.; 
8x10 Century View-Camera; 13-inch Collinear lens ; 
stop, F/32; 3-times Ingento ray-filter ; 10 seconds ; 8 x 10 
Cyko print, trimmed. 

Philip Conklin, another successful all-around craftsman, 
who leaped into prominence as the winner of the first 
prize in the Loveliest Women Competition — see preced- 
ing number of PHoro-Era — justifies his reputation as a 
maker of dainty pictures. His smooth technique is ex- 
emplified by a pleasing marine — “ Peak’s Island, 
Maine.” Like the preceding picture by a brother crafts- 
man, Mr. Conklin’s performance owes much of its interest 
to the artistic treatment of the foreground. Here, how- 
ever, it becomes the principal feature of the composition 
which, as a halftone reproduction, seems to have gained 
in virility over the carbon print. Data: July, 1914; 
1 p.m. ; fair light ; 44 second ; 5x 7 R.O. C. Universal eam- 
era; 8-inch rear-combination of a 4x5 Morrison wide- 
angle lens; stop, F/64; 5 x 7 Standard Orthonon ; 
pyro-soda ; 5x 7 gaslight print for reproduction ; original 
print ; greenish-blue carbon on celluloid. 

Theoppositeto Mr. Conklin’s style is the free, but none the 
less sensitive, manner of Charles O. Dexter, as shown by 
four delightful impressions — pages 278 to 281. In the 
design of the three landscapes, Mr. Dexter manifests a 
true sense of proportion — the art of spacing — a picto- 
rial quality that many an artist would do well to cultivate. 
The self-portrait, page 280, I know to be characteristi- 
eally true to life. It will repay careful study. The 
workmanship contains a wealth of knowledge of value to 
the student in portraiture, the management of light and 
shade, in particular, being worthy of attention. 

In examining Mr. Dexter’s pictures the student will dis- 
cover other artistic secrets —the separation of planes, 
subtlety of expression, and refined sentiment. But much 
of this may be found in the artist’s explanation, why he 
uses a soft-focus lens. Notice the left hand, as it rests 
against the chin and receives its full share of the light. 
Ordinarily, the hand in such a position becomes a strong 
highlight that upsets the entire pictorial arrangement 
and is, therefore, discreetly avoided by cautious and un- 
skilled workers. The collar, generally regarded as an 
insuperable obstacle on account of its glaring whiteness, 
is here shown as a docile, yielding accessory. The same 
is true of the cuff, and so on. Not the least important 
item — considered by some critics as the most important 
one in a portrait — is the background. Notice how 
*dexterously ” it has been managed. Data: ‘* Norway 
Pines” — August, 1913; 8 A.m.; hazy sun; 1% second ; 
4.x 5 Century View-Camera; 8%4-inch Smith Semi- 
Achromatic lens ; stop, 3-times color-screen ; Seed 
Non-Hal. L. Ortho; Ortol; enlarged on platinum, hand- 
coated on Japanese Vellum ; toned with mercury. 

“* Early Spring ” — May, 1912; 11.30 a.m.; hazy sun; 
58 second ; rest of data like preceding. 

“The Old Mill-Stream — August, 1913; 4. P.m.; 
sun, good light ; 42 second ; rest of data like preceding. 

“ Self-Portrait’ —- April, 1913; 2 p.m.; stop, F/8; 
north window; dull, rainy; 12 seconds; Seed 30; no 
color-screen ; rest of data like preceding. 

The subject, by Karl Struss, page 283, would seem to 
present uncommon technical difficulties. The artist con- 


trived to get the figures as they moved naturally, yet in 
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perfect accord with his design. It does not seem to be a 
fragment of a vast interior with people hurrying in almost 
every direction, nor a random snapshot ; but a complete, 
harmonious picture, as if planned with deliberation and 
care. The unity of this superb composition, with its 
masterful handling of the light and the human element, 
merits unstinted praise. Let the uninitiated, for instance, 
imagine the couple at the left, walking in the opposite 
direction — they would be leaving the picture and the 
sense of unity would be imperiled, even by apparently so 
trifling an incident. Or, more important still, imagine the 
picture to have been made without the huge candelabrum 
in the foreground! In that case, the impressiveness of 
the present pictorial design — the motive, in fact — 
would be gone. 

It is a maxim in art, that power and breadth in an 
artistic performance — in music, painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture or poetry — are obtained at the expense of 
other qualities, such as perfection or refinement of tech- 
nique, and vice versa. One does not feel that this applies 
to Mr. Struss’s picture. in which the technique — excel- 
lent, but not obtrusive — is wedded to power and freedom 
of expression. Data: August, 1914; 9 a.m. ; bright sun- 
light; 4 x 5 Graflex; 10-inch Struss Pictorial lens ; 
stop, F/5; 140 second ; 4x5 Standard Orthonon ; Rodi- 
nal; 4x5 glossy print. 

* The Still-Life,” by H. R. Decker, page 285, is excep- 
tionally well done. One of the chief merits of this picture 
is the avoidance of symmetry of design; rather balance 
by light and, above ail, simplicity of material. The na- 
ture of this motive would seem to prohibit a too strongly 
accented object outside of the basket; hence, though 
finely rendered, the apple at the left appears a little ob- 
trusive. The eye returns to it, and rests there, despite 
the alluring beauty of its lighter-skinned fellows. The 
technical difficulties of the problem have been met bril- 
liantly and the picture will continue to give pleasure. 
Data: 5 x 7 Korona View-Camera; 8-inch R. R. lens, at 
U.S. 4; 12 minutes; 5 x 7 Cramer Isonon ; 5-times Isos 
filter; A. B. C. pyro formula, one-half strength ; direct 
print on Normal Smooth Argo. 

The typical view of the Rhine, at its most interesting 
section — from Cologne to Mainz — is one of several hun- 
dred subjects of this character taken from the bulging 
portfolio of the indefatigable camerist and globe-trotter, 
Horace A. Latimer, of Boston, U.S.A. Not so many 
years ago Castle Katz — identified with the notorious 
Count Katzenellenbogen — was a deserted ruin. It has 
been restored and made into a comfortable residence. 
The picture is filled with pictorial interest, although the 
vociferous commercial craft — a marked feature of the 
large Rhine traffic — does not seem to accord with the leg- 
endary lore of the historic river. But the spirit of the 
age is commercial progress and rivalry —for the better- 
ment and satisfaction of the human race. Data : Septem- 
ber, 1913; about 5.30 p.m. ; Gaumont Stereo Panoramique, 
8 x 16 em.; Krauss-Zeiss Protar ; focus, 107 mm. ; stop, 
F/8; light, poor ; 45 second ; Chromo Isolar plate ; hydro- 
metol; 10 x 10 Eastman bromide enlargement. 

“A Lake Winnisquam Shore,” page 287, forms an ap- 
propriate and artistic illustration of the picture-yielding 
possibilities of trips in a motor-boat. The craft with its 
occupants contrasts pleasingly with the picturesque sur- 
roundings. Despite the white color of the boat, there is 
no feeling of unrest in the picture ; adequate detail ap- 
pears in the wooded background, and the scene is filled 
with sunshine. Data: August, 11 a.m.; bright sun; ‘50 
second; 4 x 5 Eastman plate-camera; 64-inch R. R. 
lens ; stop, F/8; 4 x 5 Seed Non-Hal. Ortho ; pyro; 4 x 5 
print on Artura, Grade C ; developed with Celeritas. 

The photography of animals, like that of children. re- 
quires a peculiar kind of ability in which the personality 


of the photographer counts for much. As an inexperi- 
enced reader may be called upon to furnish a number of 
original canine subjects, a familiarity with the methods 
of a specialist, such as Arthur G. Eldredge, and the man- 
ner of work he can do, will prove of value. The data of 
Mr. Eldredge’s pictures, pages 289 to 292, are as follows : 
“ Exercising a Borzoi” — 5x 7 Reflex; 11-inch Cooke ; 
focal-plane shutter, 1500 second. English Setter’ — 
614 x 814 twin-lens camera, own design; 10-inch Ross- 
Zeiss Tessar, F/6.3; 425 second; Standard Orthonon ; 
Ortol. “French Bulldog" —4 x 5 Reflex; 11-inch 
Cooke; Cramer Crown; Ortol. “A French Bulldog ” 
(profile) — conditions same as in preceding “‘ West High- 
lands Scotch Terrier ” — 5 x 7 Reflex ; Standard Ortho- 
non; Ortol. ‘ Samoyedes from Siberia’. — same as 
preceding. 


Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


ALTHOUGH the “ Flashlight ” competition was without 
restriction as to choice of subject, most of the entries 
were devoted to portraits and figures, despite the obvious 
technical difficulties to be encountered. Consequently, 
the percentage of really satisfactory work was small, 
though no apologies are asked on behalf of the successful 
pictures. 

The pose of Mr. Stewart's comely model, page 294, 
may be open to criticism, on account of the arrangement 
of the left arm. There are many professional practitioners 
who undoubtedly would avoid such a position of the arm, 
because of the somewhat sharp angle it produces. In 
this case there may also be a suggestion of dismember- 
ment, the forearm entering the picture with startling 
suddenness. Yet it requires no stress of the imagination 
to understand the logical connection beneath the black 
drapery. The tone-values of the flesh-tints are excellent, 
and the shadows desirably transparent. The skilful use 
of a retouching-pencil would improve the seemingly false 
shadow at the left side of the nose. Data: March 20, 
1915; 16-inch Suter R. R. lens, at F/8; Stanley; pyro- 
metol; 1.5 grams Prosch Sunlight Flashpowder, XF 
grade ; Cyko linen white print (6 x 8 oval), hypo-alum 
toned. 

Mr. Stewart writes: “The picture was made in a 
room about 10 x 12 feet, with the camera in the next 
room close to the door. I used the flashpowder in a 
Spread-light lamp and flashed it behind te cheesecloth 
stretcher that I use for drying prints. ‘he sheet was 
used as a reflector. In order to prevent excessive dila- 
tion of the eyes, I had a 60-watt lamp burning at one side 
of the model and a 40-watt lamp directly in front, some 
distance away —back of the camera, in fact. A trial 
showed that this light was the one that kept the pupils 
from becoming too large. The room has neutral green 
walls. The accessories used were chiffon silk (once were 
bluish-white), some black velvet and velours stuff and imi- 
tation pearl-beads.” 

The life-like expression of the baby (page 297) and 
the superb technique command admiration. It is hard to 
believe that the mere use of flashlight could produce so 
perfect a result. The plastic or stereoscopic effect —as 
if one could easily place his arm around the little form — 
is present to a remarkable degree, and is the result of 
skilful illumination. Data: Professional studio; 8 x 10 
Seneca View-Camera; 12-inch Velostigmat, Series II; 
stop, F/8; Portable Skylight; 10 grains flashpowder ; 
Seed 30; Eastman’s A. B. C. pyro formula; 8 x 10 Azo 
H. print. 

Superior workmanship is the dominating note of the 
* Post-Nuptial Group,” page 298. Although the sharp- 
est contrast exists in the costumes, they show an adequate 

(Continued on page 313 ) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH . 


A Feat in Kinematography 


THROUGH the courtesy of an English correspondent I 
have come into possession of some startling facts with re- 
gard to the exploit of the official photographer of a Ger- 
man submarine captured by the British last April. This 
rather clever feat consists in a complete cycloramic motion- 
picture film of an English harbor-scene made from this 
daring undersea-boat. Although a standard kinemato- 
graph camera can be operated so as to revolve on its axis 
and yield a motion-picture of a complete cyclorama, 360 
degrees, it is rarely made to describe an are of over 100 
degrees, simply because no more is needed. It appears 
— from the information supplied by my English friend — 
that the successful cycloramic film in question was pro- 
duced as follows: The motion-picture camera carrying 
the standard size of film (% x 1 inch) was placed in posi- 
tion on top of the periscope of the submarine and safely 
protected by a waterproof covering. When the peri- 
scope with its camera-attachment had risen well above the 
water, the operator in the hold of the submarine, guided 
by the information transmitted by the lower end of the 
periscope, released the protecting disc of the lens and 
directed the rotating motion of the camera — all accom- 
plished by means of electrical connections. Having the 
camera under complete control, the photographer — from 
his place of vantage and security — could retard or acceler- 
ate its course at will. When the circle had been com- 
pleted, the protecting hood was closed, the periscope 
lowered, the camera detached, and the film developed. 

One ean easily imagine the officers eagerly studying the 
projected motion-picture film shortly afterwards, select- 
ing, if necessary, certain single pictures for special exam- 
ination, and familiarizing themselves thoroughly with 
conditions as they existed above. What the camera had 
procured in a few minutes at great risk, was soon projected 
on the screen for study with deliberation and safety. 


Persuading the Itinerant Photographer 


REGARDING the question of licensing the itinerant pho- 
tographer, or controlling him, so that he shall not em- 
barrass the local photographer by encroaching upon his 
preserves, the following instance shows how this contin- 
gency may be met : 

Mr. Jacob Alstrom, a capable and enterprising itinerant 
photographer, visited a college town in Maine last winter 
—as he does every two or three years — for the purpose 
of photographing the rooms of the Greek-letter societies. 
The members are always glad to see him, for they like 
his work, which excels that of the local photographer. 
Moreover, he knows how to please the students. The 
local photographer, hearing of his rival’s activity, ap- 
proached him on the second day after his arrival and 
asked him if he would leave the town for $50. Mr. Al- 
strom declined and kept right on with the work in hand. 
The following day the local man — fearful lest he lose 
business and prestige —interviewed the intruder again 
and inquired how long he intended to remain. ‘ It will 
take me about two weeks to close up my work here.” 
At this business-like reply, the local man grew pale. 
“What do you say to $75?” he inquired, at the same 
time tendering a roll of bills. Mr. Alstrom, accepting 
the money quietly, said, “It’s a bargain.” True to his 
word, he left the town the same day. 


A Distorted Pinhole-Photograph 


Dr. P., who amuses himself with photography occa- 
sionally, but not seriously, described to me a primitive 
photographic experience he had one day last fall. He 
was busy filling a plateholder in his improvised dark- 
room—a large closet on the third story facing the 
street — when he was conscious of a large luminous 
something very near him. Quickly covering his box of 
plates and looking around, he perceived a bright appari- 
tion high up on the wall opposite the street. On exam- 
ining it closely he was amazed to find that it was a 
reversed image of a group of cottages right across the 
street. He was greatly puzzled as to its origin, and, 
tracing the picture to its source, he discovered that it was 
due toa pinhole in the opaque paper-screen which he had 
fastened over the window to exclude the light. 

Not being familiar with the principles of pinhole- 
photography, Dr. P. experimented by holding a sheet of 
white paper so as to intercept the image, and found that, 
at a distance of about six inches from the tiny aperture, 


AN APPARITION IN THE DARKROOM 


he could obtain a bright, distinct picture, but upside 
down. The idea then came to him to make a negative of 
it. With the aid of an old-fashioned easel, which hap- 
pened to be at hand, and a narrow strip of board he 
formed a convenient shelf on which he placed the loaded 
plateholder, about six inches from the pinhole. He 
quickly drew the slide and, after an exposure of about 
ten seconds, he speedily replaced it. He developed the 
plate in the usual way and was gratified to obtain a fairly 
good negative. 

As one of the characteristics of a pinhole picture is 
freedom of distortion, even when the object reaches the 
pinhole at a sharp angle — provided the plane of the 
object and of the image-receiving surface are parallel — 
the striking deformity of the present picture seems puz- 
zling to the uninitiated. 

Dr. P. remembers that as the plateholder reposed 
safely on the improvised rest, it tilted backwards con- 
siderably ; but that its position should have been abso- 
lutely plumb, in order to obviate distortion, was an 
optical principle he did not appreciate at the time. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


The Panama-California Exposition 


ALREADY many camerists have seen the two Pacific- 
Coast Expositions and returned to tell their friends about 
them. All seem to agree that the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego, referred to in his article on 
another page by Mr. Harold A. Taylor, compares very 
favorably with the larger Panama-Pacifie Exposition at 
San Francisco. More, they express unreserved admira- 
tion for the manner in which a relatively small city has 
carried out its original project, despite the appropriation 
of the idea on a larger scale in sight of the Golden Gate. 
With exemplary pluck, the city raised a million dollars 
by a special bond-issue and another million by private 
subscription. This, without state, national or other out- 
side aid, has enabled the building of a group of buildings 
at once beautiful, characteristic and appropriate — one 
long to be remembered for its harmony of conception and 
treatment, the latter being of far easier accomplishment, 
thanks to the work of nature, which has made this lo- 
cality one of the fairest of the earth’s garden-spots. In- 
stead of being outdone by its larger imitator, the San 
Diego Exposition is profiting from the nation-wide adver- 
tising of the former; for visitors from a long distance — 
and distances are long even in California — usually take 
in both, their round-trip excursion-tickets providing for 
this at no extra expense. Thus far the attendance has 
been excellent, the gate-receipts meeting all expenses — 
plucky San Diego! 


Back Numbers 


IN response to our several advertisements for special 
back numbers of PHoro-ERa, more copies have been re- 
ceived than we could take care of conveniently ; but in 
every case we have allowed three months’ subscription for 
each copy received in good order and suitable for binding. 
Among the copies received there remain many which still 
await instructions from the senders, for without these we are 
unable to give due credit. Therefore if those who have 
not heard from us will please let us know immediately 
the date and year of the issues they sent us, we will adjust 
the matter without delay. 


New Folios of Aurora Life-Studies 


PERHAPS no series of artistic photographs from the 
nude and semi-draped artist’s models have given so high 
a degree of genuine satisfaction as the folios of Aurora 
Life-Studies. There are two folios, each consisting of 
twenty 5 x 7 original prints, and five, each consisting of 
twelve 8 x 10 original prints. To these have been re- 
cently added sets “ H ” and “I,” and, like the other sets, 
are noted for the refined beauty of pose, the physical at- 
tractiveness of the models, and the excellence of photo- 
graphic technique. 

These Aurora Life-Studies are intended for the use of 
painters, designers, art-students, physicians, photographers 
in high-standing — whether professional or amateur— and 
any one seriously interested in art. These complete sets 
are described in an advertisement printed elsewhere in 
this issue. It should be noticed that these portfolios may 


be clubbed with a PHoro-Era subscription. 


Kodak Advertising-Contest, 1914 


From several thousand prints submitted, a board of 
judges has announced the choice of fifteen subjects which, 
in their opinion, will make the best Kodak advertising. 
In addition to these, many other subjects were bought be- 
cause of their good selling-arguments, forcefulness and 
technical excellence. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
GRAND-PRIZE CLAss 


Ist. H. E. Lawson, New York City. 
2d. Geo. J. Botto, New York City. 


Crass A 


Ist. Jos. A. Powell, Philadelphia. 

2d. W. B. Stage, New York City. 

3d. Mrs. Naney Ford Cones, Loveland, Ohio. 
4th. L. D. Sherman, Andover, Mass. 

Sth. E.G. Dunning, New York City. 

6th. C. H. Wiebmer, St. Paul, Minn. 

7th. Chas. S. Price, Denver, Colo. 

sth. J. H. Field, Fayetteville, Ark. 


B 


Ist. Albert L. Snyder, Utica, N. Y. 
2d. G. H. Seip, Philadelphia. 

3d. H. V. Roberts, Utica, N. Y. 

4th. John S. Neary. Trenton, N. J. 
Sth. Marjorie Cockroft, Alameda, Cal. 


THE JUDGES 


Will H. Towles, President, Photographers’ Association 
of America, Washington, D. C.; Pirie MacDonald, Photo- 
grapher, New York City; W. A. Patterson, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; A. C. Reiley, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York City; W. R. Hine, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Frank Seaman, Inc., New York City. 


The Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a standard meter that is 
accurate in all conditions, we can recommend both the 
Wynne and Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a 
sensitive paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact 
actinic value of the light. Full directions for use are 
given with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospherie conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 
reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera-outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate, and size 
of stop used. 

We are sure that the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, expressly written 
for this magazine. It was printed in full in the January, 
1912, issue. A few copies left at 25 cents each. 
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The Mystery of 291 


DEsIRING to explain to a newly-arrived pictorialist. 
Alexieff Kazanovitch, of Kieff, the mysterious significance 
of 291, a well-known member of the New York Camera 
Club took the Russian visitor to the famous headquarters 
on Fifth Avenue. As it happened, the redoubtable High 
Priest was in, holding silent vigil over a collection of 
chefs-d'ceuvres, regarded by the common herd as “ freaks,” 
and gladly welcomed the two supposed seekers after 
truth and mental refreshment. Surveying with evident 
satisfaction the formidable cranium of the Muscovite, the 
great leader, after a few preliminaries, proceeded to ex- 
pound his doctrine of ars et veritas. In eloquent rhetoric, 
punctuated by hypnotic glances from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows, the prophet recounted his early struggles, 
mixed with bitter disappointments and the eventual tri- 
umph of the Great Cause. Nods of approval from the 
magnetized listener encouraged the necromancer, who, 
quite regardless of the fleeting intervals of time, vigo- 
rously pushed his efforts of conversion. Captivated by 
the magic of his words and the earnestness of his manner, 
the Muscovite uttered not a word. By and by his com- 
panion, having finished his inspection of the pictorial 
mysteries, read the daily paper and enjoyed a refreshing 
nap, hastily consulted his watch and, astonished at the 
rapid flight of time, advanced towards the speaker with 
this apology : “It’s too bad, my dear fellow, for you to 
try so hard to entertain Mr. Kazanovitch ; but. you see, 
he doesn’t understand one word of English!” 


For Your Photographic Library 


Tuts is the heading of an advertisement on another 
page that lists the leading photographic and art-books 
which every camerist ought to have for reference during 
the summer. Consult this and send your order at once. 


An Exemplary Custom 


AmarTeEvRs of discriminating taste for artistic photo- 
graphy, and favored with the necessary home-facilities, 
will do well to emulate the example of Spencer Kellogg, 
Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y. This gentleman, himself an en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer, gives up his home to 
admirable ‘ one-man” shows during the season. During 
the past winter he has shown the work of F. H. Day, fol- 
lowed, later, by an exhibition devoted to the artistry of 
C. H. White. These exhibitions were open to all who 
are interested in pictorial photography, and who thus 
receive an opportunity conveniently to see photographic 
work of a high, artistic standard. Thus, Mr. Kellogg is 
doing important missionary work in a pleasant and effec- 
tive way. 


As a Traveling Photographer Sees It 


SACRAMENTO, March 5, 1915. 
PuHoro-ErA Magazine. 

Gentlemen: I saw an article in the February issue of 
Puorto-Era entitled, “‘ Obtaining Business Under False 
Pretenses.” As I am a so-called traveling photographer, 
having traveled over a greater part of the United States, 
and at present located in sunny California, allow me to 
say a word in favor of the class I belong to. 

You spoke of us fellows taking business away from the 
taxpaying photographers, or * home-guards,” as we term 
them. Let me explain a few points. In the first place, 
most of us travelers work small towns where the majority 
of home-guards have had an ordinance passed through 
the city council in their particular city, charging outside 
button-pushers $2 to $5 a day for a license. 


Now these taxpaying photographers usually have a 
little dingy * studio * over some corner grocery, fitted up 
with an old-style outfit, where they chew tobacco and sit 
around until somebody has a new baby and brings it to 
have its “ mug” copied. Or some leading taxpayer gets 
married and brings his blushing bride and stands with her 
in front of the old Wollensak, the two holding each other's 
hands. 

He snaps a couple of plates that probably have been 
loaded a month. I've talked with many of these tax- 
paying photographers, and I can safely say two-thirds of 
them don’t own a view-camera. But,oh,my! Let them 
go down the street and see a stranger with a view-box on 
his back and what a howl goes up! 

I carry a 5x 7 box with focal-plane shutter, a No. 5 
Celor, a wide-angle and a flashbag, so that I’m prepared 
to grab anything that comes up. I have even told some 
of the leading citizens if they would allow me to take 
their picture amid home-surroundings, I would enlarge it 
and have it hung in the art-building at the Panama- 
Pacific Fair. And I may do it. 

One thing sure, we travelers don’t force any one to take 
a print unless they want it. I shoot up ten to thirty dozen 
plates in every town I hit. I don’t ask any deposit. I 
make a print from each negative and show them a proof. 
If they buy, all right; if not, all right. Some days I 
make $10, and on others I lose. I stir up business 
in the whole town for my friend, the taxpayer-photo- 
grapher. I put the notion in the heads of lots of people 
to have their pictures taken, and they go to the taxpayer- 
photographer, because they can stand him off or else 
trade him butter and eggs. I don’t hurt any local man’s 
business, but can prove I help him. I use twenty-four 
dozen plates where he uses one dozen. I patronize your 
advertisers and read PHoro-ErA every month. I love my 
work and the good fresh air. 

Now, I don’t want to read any more knocks in PHoro- 
ERA about us travelers. We are the life of the business ; 
we are the fellows that wake up these little sleepy towns. 
We are the boys that use lots of supplies, and always pay 
as we go, because we have to. Wake up these old home- 
guards. Tell them to get a view-camera and rustle the 
business in their old home-town; then we fellows would 
starve. I'm getting too old to hit the trail much longer, 
so I'll not worry. 

I have not written this article to ridicule anybody in 
the picture-game, because I love the game too well for 
that ; but what I have said is an actual fact. Of late 
years there seems to be a jealous hatred among local 
photographers against us fellows that travel from place to 
place ; but bless your hearts, brothers, we don’t do you 
any harm. On the contrary, we often stimulate business 
in a dull town. 

Very respectfully, 
ARTHUR WENDEL. 


P.S.— If this little article is acceptable to you, you 
have my full permission to publish it. I’m not trying to 
write a prize-story, and don't expect any pay for my 
trouble. But if you desire, later on, ['ll write you an 
article entitled, * The Troubles of a Traveling Photo- 
grapher.” 

I leave here Monday, working south; but I always 
manage to find a news-stand selling PHoro-Era, and I 
assure you I greatly enjoy reading it.— A. W. 


[Mr. Wendel seems to have misinterpreted the spirit of 
the editorial in question, which appeared in the February 
issue. Although not knowing him personally, we are 
quite sure that he is a man of business-integrity and, least 
of all, he would never resort to questionable methods to get 
business. — Eprror. | 
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Photo by W. L. Brown 


Taking the Plunge 


If you have come to the conclusion that you want the 
finest possible lens for speed work —take the plunge and 
write us about the 


Rausch lomb Zeiss 


‘TESSAR JENS 


“MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


For speed work the Tessar Ic-F:4.5 
is the standard — giving a clean, 
crisp image of the fastest moving 
objects. It is three times as fast 
as the ordinary rectilinear and 
can be relied on in cloudy or 
sunny weather — morning, noon 
or twilight. 


The Tessar IIb-F:6.3 offers an 
even wider range of usefulness 
for instantaneous work. Itcan be 
adapted to almost any compact 
hand camera in connection with 
the compound shutter, and is al- 


most twice as fast as the ordi- 
nary lens. 

In addition to the Tessars, we 

make a complete line of photo- 
graphic lenses and lens accesso- 
ries, including the Protar VIIa, 
the perfect Convertible Lens, Wide 
Angle Protars IV and V, Tele- 
photo Attachments, Ray Filters, 
etc. 
Full catalogs about the Tessar and 
Protar Lenses sent on request — write 
for booklet ‘‘What Lens Shall I Buy ?”’ 
Ask your dealer to let you try a lens 
on your own camera. 


Bausch lomb Optical ©. 
622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American Makers of Projection Lanterns (Balopticons) Microscopes, Binocu- 
lars, Range Finders, Engineering Instruments, Ophthalmic Lenses, Searchlight Reflectors 


and other high grade optical goods. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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WAR! 


Has so far not interfered with Why be Satisfied with 
the supply of Ordinary Success ? 


METOL-HAUFF 


Fae 


Nor has it caused us J | “LENSES* | | 

to advance the | 

This is one of the 999 ee eg 
reasons why you should me 


specify “‘Hauff’s.” The 


other reasons are just as Send for this Book 
important. 
ead carefully pages 5 to 9. e just why 
A good look at this label a Voigtlander Anastigmat jens more than _ 
will enable you to identify repays its owner in the better results that it 


the genuine. 


better grade of rapid rectilinear, when used 
at full aperture U.S.4. But that is not 
all, the rectilinear must be stopped down to 
U.S. 16 before you obtain the sharpness of 
definition which every Dynar possesses at 
full aperture. In a word, the Dynar is 


It costs more, yes; but isn’t it worth it? 


Send for our new catalog at once and begin 
the summer-season right by equipping your 
camera with one of the famous Voigtlander 


Anastigmats. 
VOIGTLANDER 
There is No Acceptable Substitute E. Ontario St. 
225 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Canadian Agents 
e SAN FRANCISCO 


makes possible. Take a Dynar, for instance. — 
Its speed is F/6, about twice that of the © 


really eight times as efficient as the rectilinear. _ 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 309) 


degree of detail. One feels, however, that the camera 
was used at too high an elevation. Data: At night; 
flashlight — 15 grains Victor powder exploded in muslin 
bag behind ch loth sereen; 5 x 7 Seneca folding 
camera; 7-inch Velostigmat lens, F/6.8; full opening ; 
standard Orthonon ; pyro-soda, diluted with water, 5 x 7 
Special Portrait Velox print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE representation of the spectacular sunset, page 300, 
speaks well for the pictorial ability of the artist. All the 
same, it is possible that the trees would possess detail and 
appear not quite so black had the exposure been less 
brief. The water reflects sufficient light, even at sunset, 
to obviate opaque shadows. Of course, the use of a 
diluted developer, care in stopping the development at 
the right moment, or skill in making the print will do 
much to produce the result suggested. Data: August, 
6 p.m.; sun through light clouds; 314 x 414 Voigtliinder 
Alpine camera; 44-inch Collinear, Series stop, 
F/6.8; 3-times color-screen ; 40 second ; Hammer Non- 
Hal. Ortho; pyro; 6x 7% enlargement on Wellington 
Cream Crayon Smooth ; redeveloped. 

The young man at work, page 302, is doubtless but an 
amateur, otherwise his surroundings would have the char- 
acteristics of a professional workshop. The latter usu- 
ally presents serious difficulties, for it is not always easy 
to subordinate the numerous accessories, or to arrange 
them — without ruining the typical atmosphere of the 
place — so as to improve the generally prevailing chaotic 
condition. A picture, entitled “ The Watchmaker,” was 
also entered in this contest; but was found to be “ im- 
possible,” because the numerous watches on the wall and 
other light objects about formed very objectionable high- 
lights. So we prefer the amateur, in a simple setting, 
actually at work and portrayed with fidelity by Mrs. 
Seales. Data: February 10, 2 p.m.; bright light; 612 x 
844 Century View-Camera; 9-inch Verito lens; stop, 
F/8 ; Compound shutter ; quick bulb-exposure ; Seed 30 ; 
pyro; print, 614 x 8% Iris, Grade D. 

Though photographed, probably, more times than any 
other species of animal, puss has yielded relatively few 
quite satisfactory pictures. Among these is Miss Edna 
Stauffer’s, page 305; and it is the Maltese variety to 
which the camera is most partial. Yet this happy result 
is due toa high degree of technical skill, and the crea- 
ture was not subjected to persistent coaxing and subter- 
fuges to gain its attention. Data: Made by flashlight ; 
Seed 30; pyro; Goerz Celor, F/5; stop, F/8; Artura E 
print. 


B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


Ar the annual meeting of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera 
Club, held at their rooms, 48 Boylston Street, May 2, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., Howard I. Saun- 
ders; Vice-Pres., Henry C. Shaw; Treas., H. C. Chan- 
nen ; Sec., Louis Astrella. 

The club has closed the most prosperous season of its 
existence and during the past year has completely 
equipped its artiticial-light studio, having added a 12-inch 
Velostigmat lens and other accessories, which features 
have added not a little to the success of the club, now num- 
bering sixty-three active members. 

To the retiring president, Dr. Harvey D. Hutchins, by 
far the most popular officer in its history, is largely due 
the present flourishing condition of the club. 


The Dangers of Night-Photography in London 


PHOTOGRAPHERS have their troubles these days, in the 
opinion of many of their number. But in addition to the 
high prices and scarcity of work, with which American 
camerists must contend, their brothers in England find it 
necessary to observe many war-restrictions, particularly 
regarding flashlight- and studio-work at night. London, 
never a brightly-illuminated city, as the great cities of 
the world go, has been in virtual darkness for many 
weeks past; no longer do the lights of the Strand and 
the Thames Embankment furnish excellent targets for 
Zeppelin raiders, and when, contrary to the Secretary of 
State’s order the operator of a Chiswick studio recently 
worked with two powerful arec-lamps, the light from 
which streamed upwards through the unscreened skylight, 
he was summoned to court and fined $50 for endangering 
the neighborhood. The magistrate further expressed the 
wish that the employer had been brought instead, as the 
penalty was $500, or six months’ detention. 


A Model Copyright-Release 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Edmund L. Wolven, 
professional photographer at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., we 
publish, herewith, the form of release he uses, when he 
grants permission—for a pecuniary consideration — to 
publish or use one of his copyrighted photographs. Ina 
letter to the publisher, Mr. Wolven states that he has no 
objection if photographers desire to use this form as a 
model in making out copyright-agreements of their own. 


Epmunp L. Wotven, PHoToGRAPHER 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


License No.......... granting permission for the use of a 
copyrighted photograph. 

On payment of the sum of 
authorized to reproduce by the .......................... process, 
my copyrighted photograph of ......0.0..0....0000...c0ccceeeeeeeeees 
in any size not exceeding ................ , the line, Copyright, 
oe , by E. L. Wolven, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to be 
printed under each impression. It is agreed that a copy 
of the issue, showing cut and copyright-notice, is to be 
sent to me on the day of publication. This permission 
and fee is for reproduction im .....................:cccc000ceceseeeees 
and the subject may not be reproduced or sold, as an 
independent illustration, separate from the above publica- 
tion and its accompanying letter-press. If any other use 
is desired, a fresh permission and payment will be 
required. 


NOTICE — Any one copying my copyrighted photographs for 
the purpose of reproduction or illustration either in newspaper, 
magazine, book or other form, without my permission, will ren- 
der himself liable to an action for infringement of copyright. 


Honor and Profit 


WHILE most pictorialists consider it an honor to have 
their prints appear in PHoro-ERa, according to letters 
which they write us to this effect, it also proves a source of 
profit. We are frequently called upon to forward letters 
to pictorialists whose pictures have attracted the attention 
of publishers of calendars, illustrated books, art-specialties, 
ete., resulting in a profitable business to those PHoto-Era 
contributors. In no case, however, does the publisher 
give the names of his contributors, indiscriminately, par- 
ticularly to art-publishers, without their permission. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


In THE LAND OF THE Heap-Hunters. By Edward S. 
Curtis. Numerous illustrations. Octavo. Price, boards, 
postpaid, $1.20. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 


Four centuries of contact with the American Indian 
have given the white man but little conception of the inner 
spirit and emotions of his red brother. Prominent among 
the few intimate interpreters of the Indian is Edward S. 
Curtis, known internationally for his wonderful photo- 
graphs of Indian life. 

Mr. Curtis’ latest book “In the Land of the 
Head-Hunters,” is based on a legend of the Indian 
tribes whose original habitat was the Vancouver re- 
gion, where the action takes place. The story is told 
in the style of the tribal bards and has the swiftness of 
movement, the elemental directness, and the stark sim- 
plicity of the true epic. The thirty halftone illustrations 
have been taken from Mr. Curtis’ motion-picture film 
based on the same story, now being shown throughout the 
country, and are beautiful examples of the photographic 
art. 


Inpian Days or THE Lone Aco. By Edward S. Cur- 
tis. Numerous illustrations. Octavo. Price, boards, 
postpaid, $1.20. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 


Mr. Curtis’ twenty-five years’ acquaintance with Indian 
tribes, among whom he has lived for months at a time, 
have given him the intimate knowledge of Indian life 
upon which he has based this story of an Indian lad’s 
boyhood. Kukusim is of the Salish, a Rocky Mountain 
tribe, and grows from boyhood to adolescence in the days 
when the first rumors of the coming of the white man 
were reaching the western tribes. 

It is an adventure-book for boys and girls, and at the 
same time a book of absorbing interest for older readers 
because of the picture of Indian life and ways of thought 
which it presents. The illustrations, which number 200, 
are either reproductions of Mr. Curtis’ own photographs 
or drawings made from the Curtis photographs by F. N. 
Wilson. 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


Ler no photographer forget that the seventeenth 
annual convention of the P. A. of N. E. will be held in 
Copley Hall, Boston, Mass., August 10, 11, 12, 1915. 

The Executive Board at this time cannot give a de- 
tailed program of the good things in preparation, but it is 
working on plans to make it notable in the history of the 
Association. The renewed interest and enthusiasm shown 
at last year’s convention is a prophecy of the year 1915, 
and the technical and practical sides of the profession will 
be treated by men qualified by actual experience with 
every detail of the subject. 

With the change in Constitution and By-laws made last 
year, it is now necessary only that the proprietor of a 
studio in New England or the Maritime Provinces shall 
send one dollar to the secretary, Geo. H. Hastings, New- 
tonville, Mass., to receive in return a Certificate of Mem- 
bership (suitable to frame for display), showing that he is 
a member of the P. A. of N. E. for 1915. Prior to the 


convention another dollar sent will bring the 1915 button, 
which will give the member admittance to the hall during 
the convention ; the two dollars can be sent at one time if 
preferred. The sending of the second dollar relieves one 
of the tedious waiting at the treasurer's office for the but- 
ton which admits him to the hall. 

The manufacturers and dealers are alert to show the 
newest and best of devices by which the photographers 
can improve and make more attractive the output of the 
studio, as well as to reduce the incidental labor. 

The Executive Board cannot put on a good convention 
without the loyalty of the craft in supporting it by be- 
coming members and then by showing an enthusiastic 
interest in the proceedings of the convention. Five hun- 
dred members, at the least, ought to attend in order to 
carry out a good program properly ; employees are required 
to pay only one dollar to become members, which gives 
them the same privileges accorded proprietors. We need 
your support — send in the dollar. 

The sooner you receive your Certificate of Membership, 
the greater the value of the advertisement will be. Its 
display will also add to the prestige of the studio. 


$3,000 in Cash-Prizes for Pictures Illustrating 
Kodak Advertising-Slogans 


For the best photograph illustrating any one of the 
five following slogans, $300 will be paid by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

For the second best photograph illustrating any one of 
the five following slogans, $200 will be paid. 


THE FIVE SLOGANS 


Class No. 1. Take a Kodak with you. 
Class No. 2. All outdoors invites your Kodak. 
Class No. 3. There are no game-laws for those who 
hunt with a Kodak. 
Class No. : Let the children Kodak. 
Class No. 5. Write it on the film — at the time. 
(For Kodak Advertisement.) 


A NEW SLOGAN 


Class No. 6. For the best new slogan, together with a 
picture illustrating same, we will pay $500. 


HERE IS OPPORTUNITY 


The first five classes in the 1915 Kodak advertising- 
competition suggest definite lines along which the illus- 
trative work is to be done. The sixth class gives oppor- 
tunity for you to exercise both your illustrative genius and 
your advertising-ability. 

The successful pictures are always the bold ones that 
bring out forcefully the Kodak advantages or are con- 
vincingly suggestive of the delights of picture-making by 
the Kodak system. Pictures that are merely good land- 
scapes or views or portraits, are not wanted. Pictures 
that denote action with the Kodak are the ones that will 
capture the prizes. 

The work is interesting. Moreover, photographs are 
being more and more used in advertising. It is a line of 
photographic endeavor worth entering —and the cash- 
prizes are worth while. 

Full particulars, including terms and suggestions, will 
be sent on request by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


At the Front 


Friend — “ You have a photographer in Europe taking 
pictures of the war, 1 suppose ? ” 
Friend (absentmindedly) — “ No, in New Jersey.” 
Exchange. 
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OUR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
ENLARGING 


Uniform 


Remarkable 
Latitude 
Superb Tones 


In Speed 
And Quality 


A DEVELOPING PAPER 


Enlarging Rexo is a new, extremely rapid, guaranteed developing paper, 
35 times faster than Rexo Normal, and is perfectly adapted to enlarging 
from all classes of negatives, whether weak, normal or dense. Enlarging 
Rexo is far superior to the ordinary bromide paper, commonly used for 
enlarging, as it produces prints of superb quality, tone and gradation such 
as are obtained on the regular grades of Rexo Paper, the principal differences 
being in its greater sensitiveness. 

= Enlarging Rexo is made in two grades : 
GREEN SEAL — Enlarging Rexo Normal. For 


both weak and normal negatives. 


OLIVE SEAL — Enlarging Rexo Soft. For hard, 

dense negatives and for soft effects. 

It is supplied in the following surfaces and weights : 
No. 2 — Matte, Single and Double Weight. 
No. 3 — Semi-Matte, Single and Double Weight. 
No. 4— Glossy, Single and Double Weight. 
No. 5 — Buff, India Tint, Matte Surface, 

Double Weight only. 


: ; Enlarging Rexo may be easily toned to a beautiful sepia 
Beautiful Sep 1as. by re-development with Sepaline or the Hypo Alum pro- 


cess without in the least detracting from the quality of the original print. 

: In quality, texture and tone it is unrivaled and 
Quality Enlargements. gives natural and faithful effects that are instantly 
appreciated. Always certain and easy in manipulatien. A paper for high-grade 
work, Prove the quality of Enlarging Rexo by giving it a trial and comparing it with 


other brands. 


Enlarging Rexo is being rapidly stocked by photo-supply dealers everywhere 
Your dealer can get it for you 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Burke James b« 


242-244 E. Ontario St. et, 4244 
CHICAGO 


New York Office and Salesrooms, 225 Fifth Ave. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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POPULAR 
PRICE | 
SIZE 
DESIGN 


ENSIGNETTE JR. 


The Folding Camera of Box-Type Simplicity ) 
The Pocket-Camera for the Beginner 


You, Mr. Dealer, will make friends of your customers by selling these 
cameras to beginners because they ensure better results. 


Ensignette Jr., No. 2J, $5.00 Ensignette Jr., No. 2'4B, $5.50 
Picture-Size, 214 x 314 


G. GENNERT New York — Chicago — San Francisco 


ILEX SHUTTERS have unquestionable dependability, and accuracy. ef 
ILEX ANASTIGMATS embody perfection andall refined optical qualities. \ 
ILEX SHUTTERS and LENSES have won the leading position \ 


in the world’s trade on their merits. 


ILEX WHEEL arrangements assures absolute variation on all speeds 
and under all conditions while the ILEX ANASTIGMAT has f 


proved to be competent to cope with the most difficult conditions. 


Write for our NEW 1915 Catalogue Y 
ILEX OPTICAL CO. | 
595 Ilex Circle Rochester, New York. ‘ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PICTURE IT WITH THE 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


Complete your outfits, for your SUMMER out- 


door-work, with the Struss Pictorial Lenses. 

They can be fitted to any Graflex, View- or 

Hand-Camera, as well as KODAK, and they 

are being used by most of the prominent pic- 

torialists for results of every description. 

Send twenty-five cents for a beautifully illustrated, and 

intensely interesting and instructive Booklet Q. This 

amount will be refunded to each purch 

Made in the following focal lengths, in a light aluminum 

mount, iris diaphragm : 

Single lens F/5.5 9” 15” 
$14. $17 $22 $26 $30 

Other sizes and speeds Further particulars from 
KARL STRUSS, 5 West 31st St., New York 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The Indianapolis Convention 


SecrETARY HorrMan, of the National Association, 
makes the following significant announcement: ‘“ The 
National Convention in Indianapolis will be the largest 
gathering of professional photographers ever held. Will 
you be the member in attendance?” As this is Mr. 
Hoffman’s first offense in the realm of prophecy, we 
have no comment to make. However, Indianapolis, where 
the annual event will take place —July 19 to 24—is 
very conveniently situated, and for this reason an un- 
usually large attendance may safely be predicted. 

It is the duty of every photographer — indeed, of every 
studio-proprietor—to attend this yearly event. It broadens 
his vision ; he renews old acquaintances, cements friend- 
ships and sees things as they actually are. Things that 
he has seen in print, about persons and goods — exag- 
gerated, minimized or distorted — he may see for himself. 
He can verify them and form his own estimate. No 
amount of argument, from an unfriendly source, can shake 
his conviction in the integrity of a man when he has 
learned really to know him. He can examine a product 
or a piece of apparatus ; be can observe the manipulation 
of a plate or a printing-medium, and, so far as possible, 
form a definite opinion; he can put pointed, significant 
questions to the manufacturer or his representative and 
discuss many a topic omitted from his correspondence, 
and, what will appeal to his personal pride, he can help 
run the Convention — suggest, agitate, criticize, support 
the best man, and profit by wise counsel. More than 
likely the tables may be turned — but, then, what is the 
use of borrowing trouble. This yearly meeting begets 
good fellowship and merriment, and, with no commission 
of abnormalities, forms an ideal vacation. 

The exhibition of photographic products by manufac- 
turers and dealers will naturally be a good one; of this 
there is no doubt. Among the principal firms to be 
represented are: Eastman Kodak Company, Ansco Com- 
pany, H. Lieber Co., Hammer Dry-Plate Co., Cramer Dry- 
Plate Co., Central Dry -Plate Co., Sprague-Hathaway Co., 
H. C. White Co., Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., J. H. 
Smith & Sons Co., Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Wollensak Optical Co., A. 
M. Collins Mfg. Co., C. B. Robinson & Sons and Willis 
& Clements. 

Yes, there will be entertainment for the delegates, also 
special diversions for members of the Women’s Federation. 
The program is planned, but there may be changes and 
additions at the last moment. 

The picture-exhibit is expected to be large and inter- 
esting. Any one who desires to participate is required to 
send two pictures any size or style, framed or not, but 
carefully packed and prepaid, and to reach Indianapolis 
before July 13. They should be addressed to Mr. L. A. 
Dozer, Vice-President of the Photographers’ Association 
of America, care German House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

If in need of any special information, members of the 
Association, or prospective ones, need but write to the 
paid secretary, John I. Hoffman, 12th and F Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and they should receive a 
prompt and satisfactory reply. 


The Call of the Woods 


In the summer-time, when nature is in her most engag- 
ing mood, the artist-camerist will not search in vain for 
attractive pictorial themes. They beckon to him at every 
hand — from land and sea. In many cases, however, 
the camerist turns a deaf ear to the call from his own pic- 
turesque locality, because its natural beauty does not 
appeal to him, as he has been accustomed to see it con- 
stantly. If the sea, he would seek the blandishments 


of the woods, and vice versa. Of late —to judge in a 
general way — the mysterious charms of the woods have 
not attracted the amateur camerist as often as in former 
years. Is it because the mental attitude of the amateur 
has undergone a change ? Perhaps the natural beauty of 
the forest is still a sealed book to him. Indeed, in certain 
parts of this country it may be hard to find a piece of 
woods or a forest such as invoked the muse of Moore, 
Longfellow and Hugo. 

In any case, if the student of photography is seriously 
interested to visit the woods, and to interpret their magic 
spell, he can do no better than to read the inspiring trea- 
tise on “ The Forest and the Camera,” by Theodore Eitel, 
printed, together with a number of exquisite illustrations, 
in September, 1910, PHoro-Era. This delightful reve- 
lation of the pictorial charm of the forest and how to 
interpret it, is looked upon as a classic in photographic 
literature and will repay the reading at any time of the 
year. 


Drying Films by Electricity 


PHOTOGRAPH-FILMS can be dried by electricity in one- 
quarter of the time required by other methods, according 
to the claims of a large motion-picture house in New York 
state. This progressive company has installed an elec- 
trical drying-equipment which is accomplishing their film- 
drying work in a manner highly satisfactory and superior 
to any other method. 

The films are placed on drums which are 27 feet in 
diameter. Each drum is revolved rapidly by a one- 
horse-power electric motor, subjecting the films to air 
which has been heated electrically by a 3000-watt air- 
heater placed back of the drum. 

With the methods used prior to the installation of the 
electrical equipment, the time required to dry a reel of 
film was usually from seven to ten hours. The work can 
now be accomplished adequately in from one to two 
hours. Furthermore, the films are turned out in excellent 
condition. 


The Kansas City Camera Club 


Av the annual meeting of the Kansas City Camera 
Club, held May 4, officers for the year were elected as 
follows: Pres., N. J. Simonds; Vice-Pres., Val B. 
Mintun; Sec’y-Treas., Dr. Maclay Lyon. The head- 
quarters are at Suite 501 Bryant Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The annual exhibition of the Club will be held in 
the early fall at the Fine Arts Institute. 


A Birdman’s Daring Skill 


THE story of skill and daring of the German submarine 
photographer — told elsewhere in this issue — appears to 
have been matched by a French aviator early last May. 
According to report, the birdman located the heavy 
German battery, which was bombarding Dunkirk, and, 
flying over the spot at a height of 450 feet, took photo- 
graphs which showed the exact position of the hostile 
guns. Soon after he had returned to the Allied lines, 
2,000 shells were fired which silenced the German battery. 


His Taking Way 


Judge — “ Officer, what is this man charged with ? ” 
Officer — “‘ He’s a camera-fiend of the worst kind, yer 


worship.” 
Judge —“ But this man shouldn’t have been arrested 
simply because he has a mania for taking pictures.” 
Officer —‘“‘It isn’t that, yer worship, he takes the 
cameras.” — Exchange. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Record Plates and Colona Papers 


THAT a correctly-timed Record-plate negative printed 
on Colona paper is at once a thing of beauty and a source 
of technical satisfaction, we have had the pleasure to 
prove for ourselves with samples such as the trade- 
agent, G. Gennert, 24 East 13th Street, New York City, 
will gladly send to PHoro-Era readers on request. The 
plate is a medium-speed emulsion well suited to general 
purposes in amateur or professional photography ; whereas 
the paper, in three grades and three surfaces, is notable 
for its long scale of gradation, sparkle and shadow-detail. 


Velostigmat Lenses 


THESE objectives, most important of the several Wol- 
lensak Optical Company's products, are described in a 
new booklet just issued, and which will be mailed to 
readers of PHoTo-ERA upon request. This superb piece 
of printing, the work of the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, 
N. Y., embraces, in addition to a review of the Series 
I, II and III lenses, splendid examples of work done with 
them by well-known camerists in a great variety of sub- 
jects. In fact, the Velostigmat series, varying in speed 
from F/9.5 to F/4.5, covers virtually the whole field of 


photography. 
Enlarging-Rexo 


Tuts latest addition to the Burke & James line of 
developing-papers, now growing rapidly in popular es- 
teem, supplies the logical demand for an emulsion for 
enlargement- as well as contact-work. Thus it supple- 
ments not only the line of Rexo papers, but of Ingento 
Enlarging-Lanterns as well. Enlarging-Rexo has a speed 
thirty-five times greater than Rexo Normal and gives toen- 
largements all those qualities characteristic of the best 
gaslight papers and which are difficult to obtain in bro- 
mide enlarging. It is supplied in two grades and four 
surfaces and weights, as described in an advertisement on 
another page. 


Kodak 1915 


As usual, the latest catalog of the Eastman Kodak 
Company is attractive to the eye and of the utmost inter- 
est in respect to its contents. Autographic photography 
is its chief feature, for the practical utility of this latest 
Kodak feature has made a strong, popular appeal since it 
was introduced only a few months ago. The entire 
Kodak line, with the exception of the Panoram and 
Brownie cameras, is now of the Autographic type and 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $4.50 Autographic backs 
may be had for Kodaks now in use, thus clothing them 
with all the advantages of the latest model. Your dealer 
will gladly give you a copy of this catalog for reference. 


Useful Tables for the Photographer 


Tuis is the title of a pocket-size booklet issued by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 622 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., and which will gladly be sent to readers of 
PuHoro-ERA upon request. It tells about the care of 
lenses, explains the principal lens-terms, and gives a 
wealth of tabular matter of value in the field, the studio, 
the home and the enlarging-room. 


The View-Angle of Struss Lenses 


Ir has been said that the Struss lens has individuality ; 
that the character of its image differs somewhat from 
that of other soft-focus lenses. This is undoubtedly true, 
yet no little of the pleasing quality of Struss prints is due 
to the view-angle of 30 degrees advocated by the maker, 
which means a 12-inch lens for 4.x 5, 15-inch lens for 
5x 7, 18-inch lens for 644 x 81%, and 21-inch lens for 8 x 
10, this despite the fact that these lenses will cover much 
larger plates. These focal lengths seem abnormally long 
in comparison with most anastigmats now in use, but they 
do much to ensure normal visual and aerial perspective. 
Indeed it is to be regretted that anastigmat-manufacturers 
recommend the use of lenses shorter than the diagonal of 
the plate, because high corrections ensure ample covering- 
power. The average lens now in use is of too wide angle. 


Don’t Overlook Instanto 


In its advertisement on another page the Photo-Prod- 
ucts Company, 6100 La Salle St., Chicago, IL, is offer- 
ing three dozen Instanto postcards, or 4 x 6 paper, for 25 
cents. If you overlook Instanto, you will miss something 
good, and the manufacturer is certainly meeting you more 
than halfway. You will find this trial-offer a quarter 
well spent ; the mere fact that an “ only once ” limitation 
has been placed upon it shows that you are very likely 
to want more of this splendid paper. 


Ross Lenses and Cameras 


A NEW catalog of British-made Ross lenses is now 
ready for mailing by the American agents, George Mur- 
phy, Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, New York City. This 
includes the several series of the well-known Homocentric 
and Telecentric lenses, Wide-Angle, ** Cabinet ” and Por- 
trait lenses, Special ** Cinematograph ” lenses, Special 
Process and Projector lenses, Tele-photographic lenses, Re- 
versing-Prisms, Color-Filters and the New Ross Combin- 
able and “ Xpres ” lenses already mentioned at length in 
previous issues. Several pages are also devoted to the 
Ross cameras, including the New “ Keros,” Focal-Plane 
Reflex,” New Folding Reflex,” Panros Focal-Plane 
Camera and the Twin-Lens “ Reflex.” 


Ansco 1915-1916 


A new Ansco catalog has just been published, and it 
surpasses all which have gone before, both in appearance 
and the well-known line of goods it describes. The cover 
consists of a beautiful example of offset-printing, repre- 
senting a girl holding an Ansco camera as seen reflected 
inalens. As one turns the pages, it is noticed that the 
Buster Brown boxes and folding cameras are continued, 
and considerable space is given to the justly popular 
Ansco film, Cyko paper and Enlarging Cyko. Conspicu- 
ous among the new features may be mentioned the Ansco 
Folding and Speedex Cameras and Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Cameras, all with round ends. Prospective purchasers of 
hand-cameras will do well to investigate the merits of this 
improved line. The Nos. 3 and 3A sizes may be equipped 
with a combination-back for use with glass plates or the 
new Ansco Film-Pack. With this in view, these cameras 
are also fitted with an automatic, adjustable focusing- 
scale for both plates and films. 
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